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Vou. 1. MARCH, 1822. No. 3.] 
For the Christian Repository. | | place, unless there is some religion 
. oS 


NO. LiL: | Religion, has been said by some, 

It will be the object of this essay, |! to consist in love, by others, in the 
to show what a revival of religion || belief, and love, and practice of the 
is, and to point out some things | truth. ‘There is, perhaps, no essen- 
which usually accompany it. | tial difference in these two defini- 
I. What is a revival of religion ? || tions. If religion consists in love, 
A revival is a return from a state || it is such love as implies a belief of 
of languor and deadness to a state || the truth, and leads to the practice 
of life and vigor. When any thing |/ of it. As far as religion consists in 
is said to revive, the expression im- |; love to God, it implies a knowledge 
plies that it has existed, and has]! of God. No more of God can be 
been in a lively and vigorous state, ;, loved than is known. We cannot 
but has a suffered a decline. Avre-|/ esteem his character and perfec- 
vival of religion, strictly speaking, || tions, while we are ignorant of them. 
isa phrase which applies only to}|God has revealed himself in his 
real christians. When religion be- |} works and in his word. But if we 
eins to exist where it has not exis- |; do not read this revelation, if we 
ted before, it is not properly said to || misunderstand his communications, 
revive. Butas real christians are || and form an erroneous idea of his 
usually as much affected by those || character ; if we set up in our own 
excitements which are denominated || minds a false ‘god instead of the 
revivals, as other persons are, and | true, all our love to that false god, 
as such excitements, seldom, if ev- || is false religion, and opposition to 
er, take place where there are not || the God of heaven. Genuine love 
some real christians with whom the || of the truth also leads to the prac- 
work begins, a revival of religion || tice of it. There is, indeed, some- 
seems to be the most suitable term || thing which is often mistaken for 
to designate those religious excite- ! the love of the trath, which id eat 
ments which produce a more lively || connected with its practice. Some 
and vigorous exercise of religion in || men appear to have a very correct 
the hearts of real christians, and |} knowledge of the truth, and to take 
are accompanied by the beginning || great pleasure in its contemplation, 
of religion in the hearts of others. || whose lives do not correspond with 
The term reformation has been || their professed belief. No doubt 
used by some, in preference to revi pad! experience a high pleasure in 
val; but it has always appeared to |\ the investigation of divine truth, but 
me to be far less appropriate. It is || it is a pleasure purely intellectual. 
too cold a term to satisfy my feel- ||“ It plays about the head, but comes 
ings; and it is too often applied to || not near the heart.”? It is the same 
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Fihat change of external conduct || kind of pleasure which some men 


which does not imply any change |! experience in the investigation of 
of heart. A reformation may take || mathematical & philosophical truth ; 
place in an individual, or in a num- |} and it has no more infiuence upon 
ber of individuals, and there may || the conduct. But where there is 
be no religion in any of them.— || true love to God and man, it leads 
But a revival of religion cannot take |! to a correct practice. Where the 
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heart is right, it will be manifested | 
by a life of conformity to the divine 
precepts. Religion, then, consists 
in love; ; but it is the love of the 
truth, and sucha love as leads to 
the practice of the truth. When 
genuine love increases, and is in 
more lively and vigorous exercise, 
and especially if it increases ina 
remarkable and visible manner, there 
is a revival of religion. 

Il. What things usually accom- 
pany a revival of religion : r Some 
of the most usual are the following : 

1. Backsliders return. After a 
season of revival, there is often a 
season of declension; and many 


who manifested great fervency of 


spirit while the revival continued, 
lose their fervor, and become cold. 
This declension -in their hearts 
quickly shows itself in their lives. 
They have lost the enjoyment they 
found in the discharge of duty, an 
they begin to neg lect it They have 
lost their pungent sense of the evil 
of sin, and they begin to indulge in 
it. One duty neglected prepares 
the way for the neglect of another, 
and one sinful indi ulgence creates a 
desire for more. ‘The voice of con- 
science, once resisted, becomes 
more feeble. A deadly stupor seizes 
upon the soul. ‘The world presents 
its elf, arrayed in all its charms, and 
is eagerly embraced. ‘The great 
enemy of souls spreads his toils 
around, and the unhappy victim 
yields himself an easy prey. And 
if the wretched pr ofessor of re sligion 
does net make shipwreck of his tha 

racter and his hopes, it is often ow- 
ing to no vigilance or firmness of his 
own. . But when religion revives, he 
comes to his senses again. He a- 
wakes as from a delirium, and opens 
his eyes with astonishment.’ The 
ingratitude, the inexcusableness, the 
baseness of his conduct, fill his soul 
with keen remorse. It was oncea 
great relief to him to be told, that 
after a season of revival, a declen- 
sion is to be expected. But now, 
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such.a suggestion only serves to jn. 
crease the anguish of his spirit ; fo, 
he sees that the known treachery of 
the human heart is the only reagop 
why it is to be expected. ie looks 
back upon his conduct with deep 
self-abhorrence. He admires the 
patience and forbearance of God, 
who has not cut him off; and he 
returns, with lamentation & mourn. 
ing, to the path of duty, from which 
he had departed. When such in. 
stances are numerous, we think 
there is a revival of religion. 

2. Some professors of Teligion re- 
nounce their former hope, and ex. 
perience what has been termed a re- 
conversion. I believe this is not ap 
unusual occurrence in the time of a 
revival, where the work is deep and 
thorough. Many who have been 
srofessors of religion for years, and 
od done nothing to destroy the 
confidence of their brethren in their 
Christian character, now lose all 
confidence in it themselves. . Each 
one, on a careful examination of his 
own heart and life, finds so much 
that has been wrong, and so little 
evidence of any thing right, that he 
is unable any longer to think favor- 
ably of his own st ate. He concludes 
that he has been deceived, and is no 
better than a hypocrite. He re- 
nounces his former hope, and is fill- 
ed with deep and pungent convic- 
tion. When the members of a church 
experience such a shaking as this, 
we think it an indicatien that the 
Lord has come to “search Jerusa- 
lem with candles,”? and to “ sit as4 
refiner and purifier of silver.”’ 

3. Stumbling blocks are taken out 
of the way. It isa lamentable fact, 
that in times of declension, profes: 
sors of religicn themselves do more 
to hinder the success of the gospel, 
than all that is done by others.— 
Bearing the name of Christians, and 
living in a manner so. inconsistent 
with their pr ofession as many ° 
them do, they create a strong pre- 
judice in the minds of others against 
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jhe religion they profess. . The ob- 


hus throw in the way, often remain, 
notwithstanding all the efforts which 
‘heir brethren can make to remove 
quem. : 
place, they are very easily removed. 
When backslid Ss really repent, 
‘here is nO-difiiculty in persuading 
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acles Which backsliding professors | 


But when a reyival takes !! for his 
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mote each other’s welfare. They 
cultivate a more intimate Christian 
intercourse. They do not study 
every one to please himself, but 
“every one to please his neighbor, 
good, to edification.” 
When they receive’an injury from 
a brother, they are ready io exercise 
forgiveness. When they see a bro- 





them to confess their sins. When || ther go astray, they feel their obli- 


they ave thoroughly sensible of the 
dishonor they have done to the name 
of Christ, they are desirous, as far 
as possible, to undo what they have 
donee They are willing to make 
ublic confessions, and to make 
ihen full and ample. ‘They esteem 
ita privilege to make them, and thus 
to wipe off, as far as may be, the 
stain they have brought upon their 
Christian profession. When we see 
backsliders coming forward of their 
own accord, and voluntarily taking 
up the stumbling blocks they have 
cast in the way, we consider it an 
evidence that a revival is begun. 

4, Difficulties in the church are 
easily settled. In atime of declen- 
sion, difficulties often arise in 
churches, which are a scandal to the 
Christian name. The church is di 
vided into parties. Brother is ar 
rayed against brother. Hard feel- 
ings are indulged, and hard speech- 
es are made. Mutual jealousies and 
animosities arise; and sometimes 
the very existence of the church is 
endangered. Council after council 
is called, and labors with unwearied 
patience, perseverance, and brother- 
ly kindness, but produces no good 
elect. When a revival of religion 
commences, however, and its influ- 
ence is generally felt, the work is 
easy. Difficulties which have been 
accumulating for years, can be set: 
led in an-hour. By mutual con- 
lessions and mutual forgiveness, and 
areturn to right feelings, harmony 
and peace are restored at once. 

5. Professors of religion love one 
another more. They feel more of 
‘he obligation they are under to pro- 
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gation to endeavor to restore him in 
the spirit of meekness. They are 
more ready to give admonition to 
others in a friendly manner, and to 
receive it from others, with grateful 
feelings. The genuine spirit of gos- 
pel discipline, which is a spirit of 
brotherly kindness, revives and in- 
creases. They feel no disposition 
to suffer sin upon a brother, nor to 


' abandon him that has fallen under 


the power of the adversary. 

6. The love of the world decreas- 
es. In atime of spiritual declen- 
sion, professors of religion too often 
forget that “ covetousness is idola- 
try.” They profess a religion which 
consists in benevolence, and wiich 
teaches them that riches are valuable 
only as the means of doing good. 
lhey profess to have devoted them- 
selves, and all they have, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and have so- 
lemnly promised to employ them- 
selves and their wealth entirely in 
promoting his cause. But in times 
of declension, they are too apt to 
forget these professions, and to vio- 
late these engagements. They are 
too much inclined to make their own 
gratification their great object, and 
to set their hearts on worldly good. 
They sometimes engage so eagerly 
in the pursuit of wealth, as to give 
great occasion to the enemies of re- 
ligion to speak reproachfully. And 
such men often say, that Christians 
are more selfish and more covetous 
than others; and that the reason 
why they abstain from the gratifica- 
tions in which others indulge, is not 
because they are sinful, but because 
they are expensive. But when re- 
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ligion revives in their hearts, they 
let vo their eager grasp of the world, 
and feel and act more in character. 

7. Professors of religion are more 
censistent and thorough Christians. 
In times of declension, it is not un- 
common to see them extremely un- 
equal and inconsistent in their belief 
and practice. hey fix their atten- 
tion upon some one part-of Christian 
doctrine or duty, which is more par- 
ticularly suited toe the natural turn 
of their minds, and attach a great 
importance to the belief or obser- 
vance of this, while they undervalue 
all others. And not unfrequently, 
this particular part, which they thus 
magnify into the whole, is one of the 
smallest, in point of real importance, 
in the whole Christian system.— 
Very few, at such times, appear to 
be consistent and thorough Chris- 
tians. Some fix upon one part, and 
some upon another; and while each 
one thinks his own comprizes about 
the whole of Christianity, he cen- 
sures the other for his disregard of 
it; or perhaps even condemns him 
as no Christian, because he does not 

take the same one-sided course.-— 

But when religion revives, they are 

more consistent. They then feel 

their obligation to believe the whole 

of what God has said, and to prac- 

tise the whole of what he has com- 
man ded. 

8. There is an increasing spirit of 
prayer. I donot mean that prayers 
are longer. Long prayers are ge- 
nerally unfavor able to a devotional 
spirit. As one well observes, “ they 
are not unfrequently the offspring of 
spiritual death, and the parent of it 
too.”” But I mean, that there is more 
real prayer ; there is more fervency 
of desire for spiritual blessings, and 
they are sought with greater ear- 
nestness and i impor tunity. 

9. Religious meetings are better 
attended. I do not so » much mean 
that the number of them is increased, 
as that they are attended by greater 
numbers, and in a better manner. 
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Those who attend are more disposed 
to “take heed how they hear. 
They hear with fixed and sclies 
| attention, and with self application, 
10. There is an increase of relj. 
gious knowledge. Divine things are 
more the subject of conversation 
among professors of religion, than 
they once were, and far more so 
among others. ‘The public attention 
is turned to the doctrines and duties 
of the Christian religion. They are 


more thought of, they are examined 


with deeper interest, and they be- 
come more known, and understood, 
and felt, by all classes of persons. 
11. There is an increase of feel. 
ing, in view of divine things. The 
things of eternity appear more like 
realities. They produce more lively 
sensations in the breasts of Chris. 
tians; & those wno are notChristians, 
are no longer able to regard them 
with that indifference they once did, 
In a time of decleiis on, professors 
of religion do not seem to regard the 
things ‘of eternity as realities. They 
are able to look around upon those 
who are out of the ark of safety, and 
feel no strong emotions. ‘They can 
see their dearest earthly friends go- 


ing on in sin, and not give them 
warning. They can conte mplate 


them as condemned alre ady, with 
the wrath of God abiding on them, 
and liable every moment to drop 
inte hell, and make no effort to rouse 
them to a sense of their danger. But 
in the time of a revival, they feel 
differently. 

Finally. Sinners are awakened, 
convicted, and converted. ‘Those 
who had long been entirely regard- 
less of divine things, row view them 
with deep concern. Those who had 
long sat under the sound of the gos- 
pel, and heard all its solemn warn- 
ings, and its tremendous threate?- 
ings, without being moved, now hear 
them with terror and dismay, and 
ask, with trembling solicitude, what 
they must do to ‘be saved. Some 
are not only awaken 
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ier danger, but are also convicted 
sin. They see that their hearts 
re enmity against God, and: that 
hey are justly condemned by his 
icnteous law. And some are not 
nly convicted of sin, but are sa 
ingly conv erted to God. heir 
earts of enmity are changed to leet 
They are made wi illing in the day of 
is power. They begin to rejoice 
n God with joy unspeakable. When 
uch things take place, there is a 
evival of religion. 
A Friend to Revivals. 
— + a—— 
For the Christin Repository. 
\. EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
Chap. xii. ver. 14. 
“ For I seek rot yours, but you.” 

Next to our Saviour, St. Paul 
seems to have been the most perfect 
character 
earth. As ascholar, he was doubtless 
distinguished ; and as a Christian, 
itis easier to enumerate his excel- 
lences, than even to mention a de- 
fect. In the view of the Omniscient 


God, we doubt not but he was very 
imperfect ; still this imperfection is 


scarcely visible to man. Is know: 
ledge an 
Christian character ? 
Is humility another ? 


spirit in all that he did and said. 
Is benevolence another? In what 
age or nation shall we find a greater 
benefacter ? 
list of patriots ? 


his ow n. 
ard ? 
sons and penitentiaries of Europe. 


Shall we speak of a How- 


But the benevolence of Paul, like 


the beams of the sun, spreads its in- 
fluence round the globe, a and com 
municates light and joy to other 

worlds, His fidelity, his zeal, 
isis and success, are without a 


parallel in the history: of the church. 
in this bright assemblage of ex- 


essential excellence in 
Paul had this. 
No man ever 
exhibited @ greater portion of this 


Shall we look at the | 
The patriot often 
begears other countries to enrich 


His name is dear to the pri- 


his 


| 


that ever appeared On | 


cellences, the disinterestedness of 


‘x apostle shines conspicuous. He 
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relinquished the most flattering 
ev of earthly happiness and 


honor, t 
erace ts guilty men. 


» become a messenger vf 
Aloof from 


those considerations which prompt 
{to action men in general, his object 
was the salvation of the soul; and 
towards this he pressed through 
multiplied labors, dangers and suf- 


fe rings. 
the Corinthians: 


Hence his declaration to 
“1 seek not yours, 


but you.” 


A portion of the same spirit rests 


upon everyfafthful minister ofChrist. 
‘To reach, ‘indeed ,the same eminence 
of usefulness and grace, is not tobe 


| expected, without the s 
4 the Almighty Spirit. 


same aid from 
But he whois 


in heart, as well as by profession, an 
! ambassador of the cross, will be dis- 


| 
1 
| 


interested. ' 
eternal happiness he may and ought 
to seek. But the object upon which 
his desires chiefly centre, and to 
which his e 
‘immortal good of those committed 
to his charge. 
have this sentiment : 
ject of a faithful minister, is the 


His own temporal and 


eftorts mostly bend, is the 


From the text we 
The great ob- 


i! salvation of his people. 


' 


It is proposed to establish this 


truth ; and then show what influence 
it will have upon his ministry. 


ewe 
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could long exist. 
ministration of the word and ordi- 
nances evidently exerts a pow erful 
influence on the general conduct of 
men. 
vernment, and adds to it an energy” 
which otherwise it could not possess, 


As proof of the doctrine, observe, 


n the first place, the design af € hrist 
n instituting the sacred office. 


And 


hat was this design ? Not merely 


he good order of society ; ; not mere- 
y to perpetuate the Christian Sab- 
bath ; nor was it merely to preserve 
(in the world a knowledge of the 


Without the mainiietr y, it 


is doubtful whether any of these 


The stated ad- 


It co- operates s with civil go- 


in controlling the disobedient. Per- 
haps we speak within the bounds of 


| 
Ni 
| 
| 
| 
true God. 
| 


truth, in saying, that religious in- 
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struction on the Sabbath does more 
to maintain the peace and order of 
society, than all the terrors and pe- 
nalties of civil law. But this is ra- 
ther a consequence, than the grand 
and professed object of the ministry, 
which is the eternal happiness. of 
man., For, “ it pleases God, by the 
foolishness of preaching,” (that is, 
by the simplicity of the method,) “to 
save them that believe.”?’ However 
much temporal good, then, the mi- 
nistry may accomplish, the main 
design of Christ in its institution, 
was io procure the salvation of the 
soul. ‘This is the great and acknow- 
ledged object of the gospel; and to 
preach the gospel is the object of the 
ministry. 

A faithful minister will keep 
steadily in view this great end, for 
which he is put into the ministry. 
He will recollect, that to him is 
committed the sacred trust, for no 
other purpose than to beseech sin- 
ners to be reconciled toGod. IRfhe 
lose sigit of this, he forfeits the cha- 
racter he professes to sustain, and 
brings reproach upon the sacred 
cause. 

A faithful minister knows the 
worth of the soul, and feels that no- 
thing can be put in competition with 
it. On the principle of benevolence, 
therefore, he is obliged to make the 
salvation of lis people the great ob- 
ject. 

From the bible he has learnt the 
will of God respecting the righteous 
and the wicked. In this sacred vo- 
lume he finds it written, “ He that 
believeth, shall be saved; and he 
that believeth not, shall be damned.”’ 
Looking forward to the hour when 
eit:er eternal happiness or wo shall 
be the portion of his ‘people, if he 
have any of the spirit of his Divine 
Master, it must engage him to labor 
for their salvation. Like Paul, his 
heart will be “ stirred within him,” | 
when he beholds the desolations of | 
Zion, and the apathy and danger of | 
sinners. 
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love for Christ, and the salvation of 
perishing men, was the ruling pas. 
sion in the bosom of the great apos. 
tle? He, of whatever name or sect, 
who is endued with a portion of the 
same grace, and guided by the same 
celestial spirit, and called of God to 
the same office, will have in view 
the same object. ‘The mere bene. 
volence of his heart—we speak of 
benevolence in the highest sense of 
the term—must, of necessity, lead 
him to make the great object of hig 
ministry the salvation of his people, 
But here is another proof of the 
doctrine, if more be needed. ! 

A faithful minister knows that 
Christ holds him responsible for the 
souls committed to his care. This 
argument is founded upon the regard 
which he must have to his own hap- 
piness. 

The sacred office involves a re- 
sponsibility, in the highest degree 
awful. Although it be not sufficient 
of itself to save a single soul, yet as 
an instituted means of grace, God 
has seen fit to attach an importance 
to it, which will deeply affect the 
immortal interests of men. Hence 
the weight and solemnity of those 
obligations imposed on Timothy and 
his successors: “ I charge thee, be- 
fore God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect angels, that thou ob- 
serve these things.”? We find that 
the ancient prophets were answera- 
ble for the evil effects of their mi- 
nistry. Read the commission given 
to Ezekiel: “Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel. Therefore, hear 
the word at my mouth, and give 
them warning hs me. When I 
say unto the wicked, thou shalt 
surely die, and thou givest him not 
warniag, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life, the same wicked man shall 
die in his iniquity; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand.” A 
faithful minister is not a stranger to 
this tremendous truth. Well he 
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at the bar of God, to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship. Well he 
inows, also, that his own eternal 
destiny will then very much depend 
upon his ministerial fidelity. The 
consideration, that one soul may 
ossibly come short of heaven 
through his unfaithfulness or neg- 
lect, will, if he have any regard for 
his own safety, induce him to make 
the great object of his ministry the 
salvation of his people. Let us now 
inquire, 

Secondly, what influence this ob- 
ject will have upon his ministry. 

Obviously, it will engage him to 
cive himsglf wholly to his work ; his 
time, his talents, his study, his vi- 
sits, all these will be made subser- 
vient to one grand and ultimate 
end. With the ordinary pursuits of 
life, he has no concern, farther than 
what they tend to promote the king- 


dom of Christ. A_ slight attention j 


to social and domestic duties is 
something, indeed, which he owes 
to society, to his friends, and to 
himself. This, however, so far from 
being inconsistent with his office, 
will tend to promote his health, and 
thus, indirectly, the object of his 
ministry. But to consume time in 
the stated pursuit of wealth, or sci- 
nce, or fame, with a simple view to 
maintenance, or personal ease and 
honer, is what a faithful minister 
will not and cannot do. Nor will 
“foolish and unlearned questions,” 
sentiments which might either be 
adopted or rejected without injury 
to the church or. the souls of men, 
engross his time and talents. There 
are many such, though of a religious 
cast, which fall not within the pro- 
vince of the ministry. It matters 
not, for instance, whether Paradise 
was located in Asia or in Egypt; it 
matters not to what species belong- 
ed the serpent, nor whether the 


height of Babel was an hundred or 


tnows that he must ere long appear | 
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most of those inquiries which re- 
spect the properties and actions of 
the human soul, and the mode of the 
divine existence. He whu loves the 
souls of men, and to whom is com- 
mitted the dispensation of the gos- 
pel, will not so far forget the object 
of his commission, as to strive “about 
words that do not profit.”” In short, 
he will shun every thing that tends 
to divert or retard him from the 
great duty of winning souls toChrist. 
Set apart for this sacred purpose, he 
will feel the necessity oi entire de- 
votion to the work ; and the momen- 
tous object for which Christ has put 
him into the ministry, will absorb 
his time, and influence and direct 
his private studies, his public labors 
and social visitations. 


It will also animate and support 


him amidst the duties and trials of 
the ministry. Obstacles in the way 
of favorite and ultimate ends, are 
easily surmounted. Is wealth the 
darling object of a man? He spares 
no pains, no sacrifice to obtain it. 
lf needful, he toils day and night, 
puts in jeopardy his life, crosses sea 
and land, and is disheartened by no 
difficulty that may seem to others 
msuperable. Is honor the supreme 
object of desire r Though a “ cor- 
ruptible crown,” man foregoes every 
consideration of personal ease or 
profit to secure it. If it be the fame 


{ the scholar, he pines away over 


| the midnight lamp, and rather than 
| fail of success, sinks into a prema- 
ture grave. Is it the renown of the 


S 


hero? Herushes into the field of 
battle, and leaps from danger to 
danger, unmindful of his family, his 
interest, or his life. 


The grand object of a faithful 


minister, is the salvation of his peo- 
ple. The difficulties in the way of 
obtaining this, are indeed great! 
«“ Who,” exclaimed an apostle, “ is 
sufficient for these things!” What 
privation, and zeal, and efforts, are - 


a thousand feet. Equally foreign to || to be put in requisition! But what 


the ministry, and equally vain, are 


are all his labors, all his trials, to 
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the salvation of one soul ! 
he may say, 
loss, for the exceliency of the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ.” A faithful 
minister muy experience the ingra- 
titude of those for whom he labors ; : 
they may oppose his benevolent de- 
signs, harden their heart, and turn 
with indiiierence or disgu st from the 
invitation of mete Yet this. will 
not dishearten hint Min such a case, 
his feelings are those of Paul -— 


Verily, 


“ None . these things move me; 
neither count l my life dear unto 
myse if, so that 1] might finish my 


course with joy, and the Ministry 
which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to te stily the gospel of the 
grace of God.” ‘The reason is -ob- 
vious ; he seeks their salvation, not 
their love. He fears the loss of their 
souls ; not their opposition. And 
hence it is, that his object in view 
will furnish support and consolation 
under every suffering. As the fa- 
vor and praise of men are not this 
object, so the loss of them may, for 
a moment, damp the ardor of his 
zeal, but cannot divert him from his 
purpose. 

Again: The object of a fatthful 
minister will lead him to a full and 
explicit declaration of the “ whole 
counsel of God,”’ because he knows 
that truth is the instrument God 
employs in saving men; he will, 
therefore, aim to preach it. How- 
ever desirous he may be to gain the 
affection and favor of his people, and 
however averse they may: be to the 
doctrines of the gospel, on this ac- 
count, he will not shun to declare 
them. Whether they “ hear or for- 
bear,’ he must make known all that 
is revealed for their salvation, anc, 
if possible, acquit himself at the bar 
of conscience. For, as we before 
remarked, his paramount object is 
not the esteem and applause of men, 
but the happiness of their souls, and 
the approbation of his God. Is truth, 
then, “the power and wisdom of God 
to salvation?” This weapon will 


«1 count all things but 
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| be wielded at all adventures, 
part of truth will be meoentl 
concealed, or modified in accom, 
dation to human wishes. 


Np 


Not } to 
declare the whole counsel of God, 
is, | was about to s: ay, not to declare 
any. A part is one things tig 
whole is another. Take away a 
considerable pivot in a watch, and 
the remainder ceases to answer oy 
purpose. The system of God’s re. 
vealed will to man is one connected 
whole, the several parts of which ar 
dependent on, and supported by 
each other. Besides, a partial ey. 
hibition of divine truth is, perhaps, 
more likely to deceive and desixoy 
the soul, tran open and gross error, 
“We are move in dangér of being 
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misled by the twilight of the even. . 
ing, than by the darkness of th the 
night. in the former c ase, imagina - 


be 1 
cult 


4-5 


tion magnifies objects indistinc tly 
seen, or conceives of others that dy 
not exist; in the latter, we hav 
recourse to reason, and step with 
greater caution.” 

The pure doctrines of grace, ther, 
with all the strength and perspicuity 
of which he is master, the faithful 
minister will hold l up to view. Ts 
language, if possible, will be adapied 
to the ts capacity, and to the 


Fitl 
duc 
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dan 


Uae 


nist 


sublimity of gospel truth. He wil wh 
never be contented to gain the ap or 
plause of his hearers at the expens ite 
of their souls; to delight their ean o 
with flimsy declamation, whilst they eith 
are starving for the bread of life. To rs 
make others feel, he will endeaver ole 
to feel himself; and will open anlim pa 
enforce the duty’ of man, and the aa 
claims of his Maker, in such a mar , = 
ner as will be most likely to secut? bie 
success. % 
I cannot persuade myself to leave i 
this head, without saying, that the ; : 
‘object of a faithful minister will it 
fluence him to be much in prayer aes 
After all his efforts, the blessin 5 
must come from God; and for this tbe 
‘he is dependent. What, though Wj. 


Paul plant and an Apollos wa ster! 
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What is the greatest human effort 
inregard to the salvation of men? 
You may, indeed, pour light into the 
understanding ; you may deal out 
jine upon line, and precept upon 
recept; and when you have done 
this, you have done all that man can 
do for a sinner; and even then he 
must inevitably perish, unless God 
is pleased to awaken his conscience | 
and bring him to the Saviour. We 





here see the necessity of prayer : the 
necessity of a heart continually 
warmed at the altar of heaven; the 
necessity of great humility, and 
love, and faith, and zeal, in a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. 

Improvement. 

1. If the object of a faithful mi 
nister be the salvation of his people, 
then those who seek any other will 
be very apt to show it. It is diffi. 
cult for any class of men to conceal 
the governing principle of action. 
Either in their conversation or con- 
duct, it will be manifest, at least on 
some occasions. “ Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth;”? and from the conduct, also, 
we infer the ruling motive within. 

In the providence of God, a mi- 
nister is called to occupy a place 
where he cannot avoid public ob- 
servation. The eyes of many are 
upon him; and conceal as he may 
the great object of his heart, it will, 
either directly or indirectly, come 
into view. If it be an excessive desire 
of wealth, whether he engage in any 
plan or not, that has a visible bear- 
Ing upon the object, a thousand in- 
cidents will occur, which will speak 
louder than words the language of 
his heart. Is his object human ap- 
plause ? Vanity infuses a portion 
ifitself into his every expression of 
sentiment, both in the pulpit and 
out of it; and whatever form it may 
assume, however subtle and diver- 
sified may be its operations, a nice 
observer will trace it through all its 
windings. The desire of applause 
will be written upon every : a 
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mance, and read by every judicious 
hearer. 

2. We learn, that the object of a 
faithful minister is, by some, sadly 
misappréhended. Passing by those 
who look upon the ministry as the 
invention of priestcraft, and a pass- 
port to private honor and emolument 
—for such deserve rather to be pi- 
tied than censured—and by those 
also who consider it the instrument 
of disorganization and animosities~— 
for this sentiment proceeds from ig- 
norance, or from a spirit which I 
forbear to name—we come to ano- 
ther class, namely, those who im- 
pute to it no higher honor, and con- 
sider it as promotive of no higher 
end, than the peace and good order 
of society. ‘There are some whose 
views of religion are so contracted 
& low, as hardly to reach beyond the 
boundaries of the present life. Per- 
haps they believe in the existence of 
one Supreme Being, and suppose it 
becoming his creatures to assemble 
one day out of seven for his worship. 
But this they imagine is not so much 
for man’s future happiness, as for 
his present good. Were the know- 
ledge of God extinct, the bonds of 
society would be sundered; there 
would be no infallible standard of 
duty, and no weight could be given 
to law from a reference to future 
retribution. As the continuance of 
the knowledge of the true God de- 
pends upon some systematic form of 
instruction, they infer the necessity 
of the priesthood, and the parade of 
public worship. One idea so erro- 
neous, is connected with others e- 
qually so. Worship is rather a 
matter of form than of actual duty. 
The preacher is considered under 
obligation to descant on the social 
and relative duties, instead of pro- 
claiming the thunders of the al 
and urging sinners to flee from the 
wrath tocome. He must dwell on 
practical religion, instead of unfold- 
ing the great doctrines of the gospel. 
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He must flatter his hearers with || to a certain extent, it is no less oy, 
well-framed essays on the dignity of |{ duty than our happiness. But ty 
human nature ; or, if he touch on its |} pursue it to the neglect of private 
depravity, it must be with the deli- || study, will ceriainly lead to igno- 
cate pencil of a heathen moralist. |; rance and disgrace, and to a deplo- 


REM : 
But, my hearers, is thi. the object |' rable diminution of usefulness, 
of a minister of Jesus Christ? Is 


4. It is equally plain from our 
this the end of the gospel, and the |} subject, that a people ought to en- 
sum of moral duty? is there no soul || courage and assist a minister in his 
to lose, no heaven to obtain? The || work. His object, if right, is their 
language of Paul is without a mean- 


| 
best interest. He needs their pray- 
ing: * Wo unto me, if I preach not || ers and support. Paul, though en- 
the gospel ;”? Christ died in vain ; || dued with miraculous gifts, and un- 
the bible is a fiction, and religion a || der the immediate guidance of the 
delusion! To this result we are || Spirit, sought, with frequent and 
driven by those notions of the mi- |] great importunity, an interest in the 
nistry, which are received as truth. || prayers of the church. “ Brethren, 
3. If the ebject of a minister be || pray for us.”? In how much greater 
the salvation of his people, then they || need does one uninspired stand of 
ought not to hinder or divert him || the same assistance ! 
from this object. This they may do The prayers of the church are an 
in several ways; by direct and open |} incentive to ministerial fidelity. It 
opposition, or by indifference and || will encourage and animate a pas- 
inattention to the word and ordi- |! tor, when he knows that many co- 
nances. Not to attend regularly on || operate with him by an effort so 
the means of grace, especially on the powerful in promoting the same end. 
Sabbath, is a serious evil to a people || ‘To shrink from, or grow indolent in 
themselves, and also to a faithful || the discharge of duty, would, in such 
pastor in the prosecution of his work. |! a case, betray the greatest ingrati- 
[tis not only an act of great ingra- || tude, and the basest cowardice. If, 
titude to him, but involves such a || however, he have no assurance of 
contempt of God and his ordinances, |} such co-operation, there is a temp- 
as can scarcely fail to dishearten || tation to despond and sink under 
any winister of Christ. the burthen of his office. 
Insensibly, also, and from the | It cannot be expected that a 
best of motives, a people may hinder || prayerless people will have a suc- 
a minister from pursuing to advan- ine pee ministry. The word may 
tage his grand object. by requiring || be preached with the eloquence of 
him to visit so much from house to || an angel, but still it is the preroga- 
house, as to leave him little or no | tive of God to make that word the 
time to prepare for the pulpit. As || sword of the Spirit. Let the breath 
it respects a clergyman, the founda- || of prayer be stayed in a church, and 
tion of extensive usefulness is laid || all will be as the “ valley of the sha- 
in his private study. In order to; dow of death!” not a single soul 
bring forth things new and old from |! will tremble in its grave of tres- 
; passes and sins. Nor, without pray- 
te instruct his people, and rise to |! er, will truth have its legitimate ef- 
any degree of eminence in his pro- || fect upon those who love it. It is4 
fession, a great portion of his time maxim that deserves to be remem- 
| 


the treasury of the Lord; in order 


he must command, and sacredly de- || bered, “ ‘They who do not pray, will 
vote to the acquisition of knowledge. || not practise.” 

We doubt not but great good is 5. A minister should also receive 
often effected by pastoral visitation. || ample support from his people— 
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from a mistaken notion of the ob- 
‘oct of a minister in entering upon 
this office, Some imagine that he 
ought to secure by it a maintenance 
ashe can. But this is a point on 
which we choose to speak just as the 
oracles of God speak. “ Let him 
that is taught in the word, commu- | 
nicate unto him that teacheth in all - 
sood things.”” “ The laborer is wor- | 

| 


thy of his hire.”? “Go not from 
house to house.” * I robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them, to 
do you service.” “If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we reap your carnal 
things ?”?  “ Do ye not know, that 
they who minister about holy things, 
live of the things of the temple ?.. 
Even so hath the Lord ordained, 
that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.” 

It is obvious, that the exclusive 
object of action cannot be the sal- 
vation of men, when a pastor is obli- 
ged to seek from secular employ- 
ments a maintenance for himself 
and family. With such employments 
he has nothing todo. His business 
is the salvation of the soul ; and his 
support is the business of the peo. 
ple. If, then, itis important to have 
the ministry, it is equally important 
to have it supported. 

Again: If the salvation of his 
people be the great object of a faith. | 
ful minister, then he will never be 
satisfied with any thing short of this. 
No exertion to promote his temporal 
comfort will pass unnoticed. He 
will be thankful for every token of 
love, and for every effort to supply 
hs wants, to alleviate his sorrows, | 
and to encourage him under the nu |; 
nerous trials of the ministry. | 


— 


ee 


people may give him their property 
and their hearts, but these are not 
sufficient ; he is not contented until 
they give their hearts to God. “ We 
seck not yours, but you.”” ‘To rest 
satisfied with the mere benevolence 
ofa people, is to forfeit the charac: 
ter of a Christian minister, and to 
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prepare for a curse which the wrath 
of God can only inflict. A faithful 
minister cannot be guilty of aa act 
so sacrilegious and awful. His ob- 


| ject is the eternal happiness of his 


dear flock, and with nothing short of 
this can he rest contented. 

In view of our subject, we may 
well be surprsed that ministers 
show so little zeal and devoteduess 
in their work. With their object, 
nothing on earth can compare.— 
What is it? What is the value of 
a soul, susceptible of everlasting joy 
or wor ‘Tell me this; and I will 
tell you the object of a gospel mi- 
nister. How many such souls are 
committed to his charge! O, how 
tremendous the enterprise, and how 
tremendous the responsibility !— 
Surely there is room for astonish- 
ment that apathy or indolence can 
be imputed to a minister of Jesus 
Christ! An unfaithful servant in 
such a cause! Miserable man! 
Should he creep into heaven at last, 
what a place will be the judgment 
seat tohim! How will he feel to 
see the dear people of his charge, 
for whom he ought to have labored 
and wept, and prayed and died, go- 
ing away into everlasting punish- 
ment! 

To conclude ; Let all be cautious 
how they improve the ministry of 
the gospel. “ My word, saith Jeho- 
vah, shall not return unto me void.” 
No; every sentiment of this word 
we utter, will tend to accomplish 
either the salvation or perdition of 
men. If received into a good and 
honest heart, it becomes a “ savour 
of life unto life ;”’ if disbelieved or 
neglected, it proves the weapon of 
destruction. 

Yes, every evangelical sermon,’ 
every prayer, every exhortation, 
look down with awful aspect upon 
the most distant periods of eternity. 
Tremendous will be their conse- 
quences, when this earth and these 
heavens shall be no more ! 
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ANSWER TO “AN INQUIRER,” we understand the apostle to use 


(Continned from page 49.) the word righteousness, in that ip. 

II. I shall now pay some attea- || teresting portion of inspiration, the 
tion to the difficulty which our in- || third chapter of the epistle to the 
quiring brother has with the expres- |; Romans? After he had incontro- 
sion which is so frequently in the |} vertibly proved the universal and 
mouths ef Christians : That they are || total depravity of mankind, he pro- 
clothed with the righteousness of || ceeds to draw this mmportant infe- 
Christ, or clothed in the robes of || rence: That by the deeds of the 
Chriss righteousness. Yn seeking || law, no flesh can be justified in the 
to remove this difficulty, I shall first |} sight of God. He then proceeds 
attempt to show, that it is agreeable || immediately to relieve the mind of 
to the scriptures to represent be || his reader by these tidings of great 
lievers as being accepted on account || joy: “ But now the righteousness of 
of the righteousness of Christ ; and | God without the law is manifested, 
then show thatthe figurative expres- || being witnessed by the law and the 
sion of our being clothed with his || prophets ; even the righteousness 
righteousness, is both proper and || of God, which is by faith of Jesus 
scriptural. As to the first, the |! Christ unto all, and upon all them 
Inquirer asks, “ How is it sinners |} that believe.”” ‘The righteousness of 
obtain forgiveness? Is it for the || God, in this passage, is contrasted 
sake of Christ’s righteousness, or for || with the deeds of the law. To be 
the sake of his sufferings ?”--— || saved by the deeds of the law, 
He then brings into view some pas- |; would be to be saved by our own 
sages of scripture, which show that || righteousness ; but to be saved by 
it is the blood of Christ which makes || faith in Jesus Christ, is to be saved 
atonement for sin ; and that we are || by God’s righteousness. Now, isit 
benefitted by the righteousness of || not manifest, that by God’s right- 
Christ, only as this qualified him to |; eousness, the apostle intends all that 
make atonement for us. 1 am not || provision which God has made for 
disposed to dispute the correctness || our salvation, by the incarnation, 
of the sentiment, which supposes tlie || life, and death of his beloved Son! 
atonement to consist in the suffer- |} When it is a]l taken together, it is 
ings of Christ, and that his perfect |; called the righteousness of God— 
obedience was necessary to quailfy || And is there not an evident pro- 
him to be a fit sacrifice for the sins |} priety in its being thus termed ?— 
of men. And still 1 think it is con- || The law requires all the subjects of 
sonant to the dialect of the scrip- {| moral government to be right, or 
tures, to speak of believers as being || righteous ; and those who are s80, 
forgiven and accepted for the sake || stand approved by the law. But we 
of the righteousness of Christ. are all sinful and guilty before God. 
Now, if it can be shown, that all || The law still demands righteous- 
which Christ both did and suffered, || ness, but we have none of our own 
to pave the way for our reconcilia- || to present. God compsssionates our 
tion to God, and acceptance with || condition, and provides a way for 
him, is ever termed by the inspired |} our escape from the wrath to come. 
writers, his righieousness, then it || This provision is called God’s righ- 
ought to be no offence to us when teousness, for reasons such as these: 
we hear our fellow Christians pray- |} 1. It answers the purpose to obtail 
ing to be forgiven and accepted, not || for us freedom from punishment, a3 
for their own righteousness’ sake, || completely as personal righteous- 
but for the sake of the righteousness |] ness. 2. Believers are said to be 
of Christ. In what other way can || justified through the redemptio! 
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which there is in Christ Jesus. Jus- |, Redeemer. But it evidently points 
tification is + law term as much as |j out a provision made by the mani- 
righteousness ; and it is as proper to | festation of God in the flesh, — 
speak of the believer as being saved | honer on the law by a perfect regar 
by the righteousne-s of Christ, as to i to its righteous requirements, and 
say that he is justified. 3. There submitting to bear its mghteous pe- 
is a propriety in denominating the || nalty, that salvation might be ob- 
atonement, together with the whole |! tained by such as in the eye of the 
provision macie for our salvation, the !\ law are w thout righteousness. 


« ~“ . . | 
righteousness of God, since itis all 
of i calculated to make the must 


striking exhibition of this truth, that | 


God views the demands and the 
ithreatenings of his law to be right 
eous and just, and that the salvation 








The reader will obtain light on 
this subject by a careful attention to 


the 5th chapter of Romans, particu- 


larly the last verse: “ That as sin 
hath reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteous- 


by Jesus Christ 1s designed to ma- | ness unto eternal life, by Jesus 
nifest it to the intelligent universe. |} Christ our Lord.”? Through what 
If any should be disposed to ques |} righteousness is it that grace reigns? 
ton the classical propriety of call- |; Through that righteousness which is 
ing the atonement, as well as the |! by Jesus Christ our Lord. But this 
obedience of Christ, the righteous- |! righteousness, which is by Jesus 
ness of God or of Christ, let them be || Christ, must include the atonement 
satisfied w th being reminded that || which he made by laying down his 

holy men spake and wrote as they |, life. (See also verses 17, 18.) 
were moved by the Holy Ghost— |! There is much light reflected on 
fe subject of our inquiry, in the 





The very words of the scripture are 
the words which the only wise || former part of the 10th chapter of 
Remans. 1 have net time to trans- 


God saw fit to use. But perhaps 
they are not yet satisfied that the |) cribe the whole passage ; let it suf- 
‘fice to introduce the 3d verse :~ 


scripture ever does include the 
atonement under the word right- |; “ For they being ignorant of God’s 
|righteousness, and going about to 


eousness. For the satisfaction of 
such, suffer me to introduce a few | establish ther own righteousness, 
& not submitted themselves unte 


a 


additional passeges, which will, if I | 
mistake not, reflect light on this | the righteousness of God.’ In this 


subject. The first I would notice, 
is Dan. 9. 24: “ Seventy weeks are 
determined upon thy people, and 


passage, two ways of salvat on are 
hinted at; beth are by righteous- 
ness ; one is by man’s righteousness, 


upon thy holy city, to finish the 
transgression, to make an end of 
sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness.”> ‘There can be no 


the other is by God’s righteousness. 
To establish the one, we go about ; 
but to become interested in the 
other, we must submit to it. Now, 
we know that sinners can be saved 


doubt but that here is a prediction {!in no other way but by believing on 
of the great work of the Messiah, || Christ; and this is what the apostle 
considered as one who saves his |}must mean by their submitting to 
people from their sins. By his ad |/ the righteousness of Ged; which is 
vent, everla ting righteousness is |! made cxceedingly manifest by what 
brought in. This cannot mean the |! immediately follows. Trusting in 
essential righteousness of Jehovah, || the righteousness of Christ for sal- 
Who is the same yesterday, to-day, || vation, is therefore the opposite of 
and for ever. Neither can it mean |} trusting in our own righteousness. 
the persenal righteousness of the |) And surely this manner of speaking 
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is so harmonious with the language 
of the word of God, that it saght not 
to offend the ears of Christians. 

1 will just refer my reader to one 
other text of seripture, which will 
serve to show, that the whole pro- 
vision which God has made for our 
salvation by the work of the Re- 
deemer, is called his righteousness. 
It is in the Sd chapter of the epistle 
to the Philippians : “ And be found 
in him, [i. e. in Christ, ] not having 


mine own righteousness which is of 


the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.’ Who 
can doubt that the righteousness 
which the apostle contrasts with his 
own, is that which God has gracious- 
ly provided for us by the incarna- 
tion, perfect life, and voluntary 
death of his own Son, our Saviour. 
If the reader is convinced that it 
is agreeable to the language of scrip- 
ture to represent believers as being 
accepted on account of the right- 
eousness of Christ, | think it will not 
be very difficult to convince him 
that the figurative expression of our 
being clothed with his righteousness, 
is both proper and scriptural. ‘The 
expression is manifestly figurative. 
When Christ is spoken of as a 
foundation, and a corner stone, al- 
lusion 1s had to an edifice. And 
now it is proper to represent our 
trusting in him for salvation, by 
saying that we are built on him.— 
And why is it not equally proper, 


| the penitent believer which a beau- 
| tiful robe is to one naked and ex- 
| posed 

This figurative phrase, “ clothed 
!/in the robes of Christ’s righteous- 
| ness,” appears not only innocent 
and proper, but also agreeable to 
scripture representations and ex- 
| pressions. Before our first parents 
sinned, they are represented as be- 
ing clothed with their innocence or 
righteousness. As soon as they sin- 
ned, they were naked. This led 
them to sew fig leaves together, to 
cover their nakedness. But that 
this was emblematical of their being 
disposed to take improper methods 
to cover their spiritual nakedness, is 
intimated when, soon after, we are 
told, that “ unto Adam also, and to 
his wife, did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them.” 
They had attempted to clothe them- 

i; selves ; but the Lord did not ap- 
prove of their garments, therefore he 
undertook to clothe them himself ; 
and this he did by making them 
coats of skins. Who is there that 
believes in the types of the Old Tes- 
tament, who does not see, in these 
coats of skins, a reference to the 
Saviour’s righteousness, furnished 
for our guilty parents and _ their 
i} guilty posterity; so that, being 
clothed with it, the shame of our 
nakedness should not appear P— 
These skins were no doubt taken 
from the beasts which, by divine 

'| appointment, were offered to God 





when we are represented as being '| as a typical atonement. 


rendered naked by our sins, to speak 
of our becoming interested in the 
Saviour, by saying that we are now 
elothed with his righteousness, or 
with the robes of his righteousness ? 
If the scriptures had never intima 

ted the propriety of this figure, still 
{ do not see that there would be any 
particular objection against the use 
of it, unless it could be shown to 
convey an unscriptural sentiment. 
But what is there unscriptural in 
the sentiment, that Christ is that to 


Will my inquiring brother consi- 

der me fanciful, if I should tell him 

| that 1 think there isa gospel myste- 
ry to be discovered in our Saviour’s 
coat, which was without seam, wo- 
ven from the top throughout? And 
if a gospel mystery be found in it, 
| is it not this: that Christ is our 
(| whole Saviour; that his righteous- 
ness and ours are not to be put to- 
gether, to form our spiritual attire ; 
but that, in point of justification, we 

| are to consider ourselves as ungod- 
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ly? All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.”? Isa. 64.6. Now, if 
our righteousness be properly com- 
pared to filthy rags, that is, to a 








ginally pronounced upon it, is not 
realized. The particular effects 
may be very evident by a little ob- 
servation. If the clergy and other 
professors of religion are deficient 
on this point, their religious exer 
sises on that day will be abridged ; 


we 


d garment which is ragged and filthy, 
t does not this suggest the propriety 
of representing the righteousness of 
: our Redeemer by a seamless and 
‘i spotless robe ? 
; SILVANUS. 
( To be continued.) 
Ir 
- For the Christian Repository. 
m On the observance of the Sabbath. 
. Messrs. Eprrors—! was much 
gratified with that essay which ap- 
. peared in your first number, signed 
| « Christianus,” on the very impor 
- tant subject of the Sabbath. That 
. brief, but satisfactory view of its 
; divine authority, will, I trust, lead 
” some persons to consider more se- 
riously its awful sanctions and ob- 
s ligations. Does our Almighty Cre- 
: ator, and Redeemer, and Sanctifier, | 
" claim this day in a pron sense | 
: as his own, and yet shall it be treat- || 
t ed with such a prevailing indiife- 
: rence? How little distinction is 
‘3 generally made between this holy ; 
: day and the other days of the week ! | 
i With what great propriety is the 
word ‘remember’ prefixed to the 
: divine precept whieh men are so 
° prone to forget! Surely the sin of 
; such negligence must be great in the 
” sight of God, and we have much 
: reason to dread the tokens of his 
displeasure. Indeed, the natural 
consequences of neglecting the Sab- 
bath, will themselves be a severe 
" punishment. For, although it be a 
: positive institution, yet “ the Sab- 
: bath was made for man,”’ for his be- 
° nefit. When it is not observed, the 
benefit is lost, and the blessing ori- | 


} 
| 
' 
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| 
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they will be mingled with worldly 
cares ; they will be lifeless and in- 
efficacious. Their prayers will be 
cold and heartless, addressed to a 
God to whem they are unwilling to 
consecrate the time which he claims. 
Religion dies in their own souls, 
and, by their unhallowed examples, 
it fails of exerting its proper influ- 
ence on others. If such examples 
are found amongst professing Chris- 
tians, what are we to expect in the 
world in general? Unbelievers, 
having no relish for spiritual duties, 
are generally out of the reach of re- 
ligious impressions during the week. 
The Sabbath is the principal season 
when there is a hope of means being 
used efficaciously upon them.— 
Where itis strictly observed, the 
temptations and fascinations of the 
world are in a great measure re- 
moved. Then, if ever, sinners are 
induced to reflect seriously on their 
character and situation, and in very 
many instances they will be brought 
to true repentance. Whereas, pro- 
faned Sabbaths present even greater 
temptations than otherdays. Com- 
pany takes the place of business, 
introduces a variety of worldly 
thoughts, absorbs the attention, and 
draws away the mind effectually 
from divine things. 

This brings to my mind a serious 
evil, which attends the observance 
of the Sabbath in this country. The 
hours of holy rest are not the same 
with all. Some keep Saturday 
evening, some Sunday evening. To 
this diversity of practice, in my 
opinion, may be ascribed much of 
the neglect into which the day has 
fallen. One part of the community 
is continually disturbing the rest of 
the other. The evil is not so great, 
but is of the same kind as if one 
part should keep Saturday, and the 
other Sunday. ‘There appears to be 
a degree of tenacity for these diffe- 
rent practices, altogether dispro- 
portionate to the importance of the 
question, and the amount of evi- 
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dence furnished by seripture and 
reason by which it may be deter. 
mined. Many of our forefathers 
observed Saturday evening, and 
kept itstrictly. ‘Vheir descendants 
generally do no more thar pretena 
to keep it. Engaged in business 
with their neighbors who in ths re 

spect differ from them, how few of 
them uniformly break off their en 

gagements before sunset, and retire 
to holy rest! fn accomplishing this, 
they labor uniier a disadvantage to 
which their neighbor is not subject ; 
for itis much more difficult to com 

merice holy rest at sunset, than ‘to 
continue it through the evening of 
Sunday. Hence, it is almost im. 

possible to keep the Sabbath strictly 
according to this method, in mixed 
societies ; and is enly done tolera- 
bly in societies under ecclesiastical 
laws, as the Jews were, and some of 
our forefathers. As far as my ac- 

quaintance extends, | scarce know 
any ene, whatever his professions 
may be, who really keeps Saturday 
evening ; but even those who con- 
sider it the Lord’s time, do not he- 
sitate to spend it in their own busi- 
ness. The evil does not end here. 
They do not keep Sunday evening, 
nor do they retire quietly to their 
ordinary callings, but too often 
spend it in worldly visitings and 
company, the anticipations of which 
occupied much of their minds thro’ 
the day. There is another very 
common method of abridging the 
Lord’s day, and that is by sleeping. 
lt is melancholy to reflect that this 
shameful and wicked practice is in- 
dulged in by many professors — 
They seem to consider the Sabbath 
as a carnal rest, and nota holy one ; 
as a period in which no duties are 
required, and to be spent according 
to every one’s pleasure. With re- 
gard to its employments, there is 
perhaps too little attention given to 
scriptural rules. It is a scriptural 
rule, in which almost all agree, and 
which is even recogniz 


by our 





civil laws, that the employment of 
the Sabbath should be strictly reli. 
gious, except works of necessity and 
mercy. We understand by this, 
that all business which could be && ? 


| done without inconvenience either u 
| before or after, ought not to be done ! 
on that day. It is to be feared we : 
are not all clear in this matter. May i 
pot shaving the beard be dispensed ‘ 
I with, unless it be necessary every I, 
| day? Are there not many parts of . 
| cooking which might be done pre- P 
i viously, or omitted? . All these IB” 
| things take the time and attention . 
from the proper exercises of the day, 2 
Will not Christians take this sub. s 
ject into serious consideration, in- BR. 
quire into their conduct, and endea- : 
vor to render to God the things that 


are God’s, and to maintain such an 
example as would tend to save, and P 
not destroy_ the souls of ethers ?— 
| With respect to the difference of 
opinion as to the period of rest, there & , 
need be no difficulty, if Christians 
were sufficiently self-denied. Let & 
all agree that both evenings shall be 


| 
{ 
| 


undisturbed ; that at least the for- : 
mer may be used as a preparation & 
for the Sabbath ; and the latter may & ,) 
be spent in digesting the instruc: & ; 


| tions of the day past. This would &,, 
| do no injury to any one ; it might 
be productive of great good. To &,. 
suck a methed | think no friend of 
religion could offer any objection. & ,, 
According to some method, we must 
| keep one whole day in seven holy to JB -. 
the Lord. It is our interest to do By 
so, and it will be required at our 
hands. “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.” N. H. by 
Communicated for the Christian Repository. 
| What reasons are there for be Fy, 
lieving that the benevolent efforts of FR ,, 
|| the present age will terminate in the FH ,, 
conversion of the world ? m 
The religion of the Cross will BR ,, 
doubtless one day become the reli- Fj, 
gion of the world. It is adapted to B}, 
the wants and to the character 0 B,, 
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been at any other time since the 
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man in every age and in every coun- 
try. And ifits founder was able to 
look into futurity ; if the word of 
prophesy is sure, it cannot be ques- 
tioned, that, sooner or later, its in- 


|| pression be meant, that the benevo- 
fluence, like its genius, will be uni- 

| 

| 


lent exertions of the present age in 
any respect resemble those by 
which the gospel was first propa- 
gated, itis a mistake. And in or- 
der to place thi- in the clearest and 
strongest light, it may be well to 
eter into an examination of the 
means by which Chr stianity was 
established in the Roman empire. 


versal. So Christians believed in 
How then came it to pass, that at 


former ages: yet folding their arms 
in apathy, they died while waiting 
for the fulfilment of the promises. 
Sy also Christians believe at the 
present day ; and while that belief 
animates them to vigorous exertions, 
they read the fulfilment of the pro 
mises in the moral impulse which 
those exertions are giving to the | 
world. The present inquiry then | 
is—do they read the signs of the | 
times aright? or, in other words, ; 
are the benevolent efforts of the, 
pre ent day the means which Pro- 
vidence is using to introduce the 
millennial dispensation? A  nega- | 
tive answer to this question must | 
be founded on one of these two pro- | 
| 
! 
| 


the commencement of the second 
century, almost every province of 
that immense territory had its 
churches and its bishops? Not 
surely by missionary, and bible, and 
education societies. Not by the 
use of those ordinary means which 
| Christians at the present day must 
employ, to bring about the conver- 
| sion of the world. [t was partly by 





miracles, and partly by those spe- 
cial operations of Providence, which, 
though not miraculous, display, 
scarcely less visibly, the finger of 
Omnipotence. God had determined 
to introduce into the world a reli- 
vion designed for the benefit of the 
conversion of the world; or, se- |} whole race of man ; and to this end, 
condly, that these efforts are ij, he made use of extraordinary and 
themselves inadequate to the end in |; miraculous agency ; but it was not 
view. On the contrary, I shall at. || hig purpose, by these extraordinary 
tempt to maintain, 1. That the be- || means, immediately to extend its 
nevo'ent efforts of our day ace en- |, triumphs through the earth. He 
tivey diffe ent from those of former |, chose at that time merely to esta- 
ages. ‘The efforts which have here- || bliish a church on a permanent 
tofore been made for the conversion || foundation, leaving its universal do- 
of the world, may be reduced to the || minion to be the glory of a distant 
following classes: The exertions of |] age; and that universal dominion 
the apostolic age ; those of the cor || he chose to bring about in the or- 
rupted Greek and Roman churches ; |} dinary course of his Providence, by 
and those of the Protestant church || the slow instrumentality of moral 
before the year 1790. causes. The Christian religion was 
1. The exertions of the apostolic || introduced at a time most favorable 
age. Weare frequently told, that 1 for such an event. Passing by the 
the spirit of primitive ages has re || fact that the then known world was 
turned. In acertain sense this is || under the dominion of a single 
true. There is now in the church power, and the fact that a single 
more faith, more zeal, more devo || language was every where the lan- 
‘edness to the Saviour, more genu- {| guage of learning aid business and 
ine Christian piety, than t':ere has | politeness, and the still more im- 
|| portant fact, that by the progress of 
had becofne dis- 





positions : either, first, that similar 
efforts have been made in former 
ages, aud have not produced thie 
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second century. But if by the ex- knowledge, many 


en ene’ 
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sted with the prevailing religion ; 
ft t us advert to a few tiecumatances 
in the condition of that vation which 
had been the Lord’s peculiar people. 
Flowing out of Palestine in all di- 
rections, the Jews had established | 
themselves in every principal city, 
carrying along with them the ora 
cles of truth, and maintaining the 
worship of the living God. This pe- 
culiar people,and their still more pe 
culiar religion and rites of worship, 
had long before attracted the atten 


tion of ‘the Gentiles by whom they | 
and who does: 


were surrounded ; 
not know that true religion, of what: 
ever form, wherever it is introdu 

ced, th ows contempt at once on the 
absurdities of idolatry? The Jews 
were also anxiously, expecting the 
advent of the Messiah ; and although 
all of them entertained very ‘atid 

quate notions of his character and 
kingdom, none can doubt that there 
were among them many waiting i 
faith, like ‘imeon and Anna, “ for 
the consolation of Israel.”? Nor was 
this expectation without its influence 
on the Gentiles. Every reader will 
remember the story of the Magi who 
came to worship the infant Saviour. 

Can it be doubted that this state of 
things was a part of that extraor- 
dinary system by which the church 
was to be established ? Almost the 
only account which we have of the 
introduction and spread of the gos- 
pel, is that given by St. Luke in the 
brief narrative 
Apostles. We are there informed, 


that the miraculous influences of 
the Spirit were first bestowed on the | 


disciples at the day of Pentecost, at 
a time when “ there were dw elling 
at Jerusalem Jews, devout men oui 
of every nation under heaven.”— 
« Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, avd the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, and in Judea, and Cap padocia, 
in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and prose- 
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of the Acts of the: 


ilytes, Cretes and Arabians.”? To 
| these men, who had thus assembled 
from all parts of the world, to join 
in the national solemnities of their 
religion, the apostles opened their 
commission, and told them that the 
crucified Jesus had become the glo- 
rified Messiah. “ And the same day 
there were added to them about 
| three thousand souls.”? They con- 
tinued to preach, and “the Lord 
added to the church daily such as 
should be saved.”? Here, then, we 
have a church gathered at once 
‘« out of every nation under heaven.” 
We see a host of converts returnin 
to their friends and brethren in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and tell- 
ing them that the long expected 
Messiah, the hope, the consolation 
of Israel, the Saviour of the world, 
had come. And who can doubt, 
that there were even then in the 
Jewish church many humble wor- 
shippers who received the tidings 
with gladness, and hailed with joy 
the crucified Redeemer? At least, 
the way was prepared for the 
preaching of the gospel. If the 
missionaries at Calcutta could, ata 
single festival of Juggernaut, con- 
vert several thousand individuals 
out of all the provinces of India, 
would it not go farther towards the 
establishment of Christianity in that 
empire, than the ae of years with 
ordinar y success ? and would it not 
be as extraor rdinary as if they were 
to heal the sick or raise the dead ? 
From what light we have, it seems 
to he pretty certain, that the apos- 
tles, and those immediately con- 
| nected with them, were almost the 
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only instruments of planting the 
| gospel in the Roman empire. It is 
equally certain, that their mode of 
operation was entirely different 
from the missionary labors of our 
day. The idea of a missionary sta- 
| tion, or a missionary family, never 
| entered into their imagin: ations.— 
| The notion of a missionary society 
|| was equally foreign to their concep 
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tions. Nor did they ever think of |! great distinction between the bene- 


appealing for pecuniary aid to the 
charities of the public. ‘The apos- 
tles and evangelists were at once 
missionaries and a missionary so- 
ciety, and they depended for sup- 
port only on thetr own manual lfa- 
bor. [Acts xvin. 3.3 xx. 34. 1 Cor. 
iv. 12. 1 Vhess. 11.9. 2 Thess. iit. 
g.] Wherever they went, they | 








volent efforts of the apustolic age, 
and those which we witness. The 
former were effurts made for the 
purpose of introducing Christianity; 
the latter are efforts made to extend 
its influence to the ends of the earth. 
i‘he former were the exertions of a 
few individuals, acting under an 
extraordinary commission, clothed 


reached first to the Jews, then to i! with miraculous powers, and guided 


the Gentiles ; they confirmed their | 
doctrine by, miracles ; the Spirit was 
oured out; they gathered their 
converts into a church; they or- | 
dained elders; they exhorted them | 
tv continue stedfast in the faith ; 
and they passed on, to repeat the 
same scene wherever the Spirit 
should guide them. The churches, 
thus formed, they occasionally en- 





couraged and strengthened, by in- 
. epistles, or by personal visits. 
Their object seems to have been, to 
make their labors as extensive as 
eer ; to scatter the seed of the 
ingdom into every part of the world, 
leaving it to spring up and flourish 
under the genial influences of hea- 
ven. Would it not be madness for 
our missionaries in Ceylon to think 
of pursuing the same course ? Such 
is a slight sketch of the exertions by 
which Christianity was planted in 
the Roman empire. These exertions 





ended with the lives of the apostles, 
ind their fellow laborers, the evan- 
gelists; for, at their death, their 
offices, and the miraculous powers 
which had distinguished them, be- 
came extinct; and from that time, 
there was ne class of men set apart 
for the express purpose of extending 
the boundaries of the church. That 
this was the case, is evident from 
the fact, that for several hundred 
years after the middle of the second 
century, expeditions for the propaga- 
tion of the truth among foreign na- 
tions, were as few & as insignificant 
as at any other period in ecclesias- 
tical history. hese facts, | trust, 
will be sufficient to illustrate the 








| 
: new religion soon numbered 
| 





in all their operations by the influ- 
ences of the Spirit. ‘The latter are 
the combined exertions of tens of 
thousands of believers. “[ho.e were 


therefore they were designed by 
Providence to be merely temporary. 
These result from the ordinary in- 
fluence of moral causes. Perhaps 
the inquiry may here be started, if 
missionary labors terminated so 
soon after the death of the apostles, 
how was it, that in the fourth cen- 
tury, Christianity obtained the as- 
cendancy over paganism? We an- 
swer, that the gospel still continued 
to gain ground, not indeed by ex- 
tending its conquests to distant and 
| barbarous nations, but by increasing 
its influence in those countrieswhere 
it had already obtained footing. — 
By the ordinary preaching of the 
word, converts were multiplied.— 


i their nature extraordinary, and 


among its votaries many men of 
learning and talents, whose able and 
eloquent apologies gave it respecta- 
bility in the eyes of the learned.— 
The system of alternate persecution 
and tolerance, pursued by the suc- 
cessive emperors, seems to have 
been devised by Providence, as the 
best possible means of establishing 
the church. It was under the in- 
fluence of such causes, that, within 
less than three hundred years after 
the crucifixion of its founder, 
“ Christianity ‘ascended in triumph 
the throne of the Ceesars.” 
2. The exertions of the corrupted 
| Greek and Roman churches. ‘The 
establishment of the Christian reli- 
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on under Constantine, was soon 
Sits wad iedaaa. it was in some 
measure preceded, by that long train 
of superstitions and corruptions, 
which had well nigh exterminated 
the spirit of piety. The bishops, 
having become men of rank and in- 
fluence, gradually assumed a tem- 
poral authority, and consequently 
became ambitious and designing. 
We do not say that this was always 
the case; but it was generally true, 
that the clergy were ambitious of 
honor and power, and continually 
plotting or executing some plan for 
the aggrandizement of the church. 
And by “the church” was now 
meant, not the body of humble be- 
lievers in Christ, but the monks, the 
priests, and the bishops, who had 
gained possession of the vast eccle 
siastical revenues. ‘The corruption 
was universal. The only material 
distinction between the Greek and 
Latin churches, was, that the one 
acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, while 
the other obeyed the decretals of the 
Roman Pontiff. 
things, exertions were made for the 


conversion of the heathen, both in |j ject. 


Europe and in Asia; and by these 


| genuine. believers; but when we 
read of a king and all his nobles, 
anda ee portion of his people,con. 
verted and baptized in a single day, 
and this long after the age of mira- 
cles; and ca we find, along with 
the same account, all the absurdities 
of monkish legends, we must be 
permitted to call in question, not 
, only the soundness of the conver- 
| sions, but the piety and other qua- 
| lifications of the missionaries. This 
much is certain: these missionary 
labors were equally unlike the mis- 
sionary labors of the apostles, and 
the missionary labors of the present 
day. 

3. The exertions of Protestants 
before the year 1790. ‘These are 
easily enumerated. The Moravians, 
almost from the commencement of 
their existence as a church, have 
possessed, in a high degree, the spi- 
rit of the present age. As a body, 
| they have made united, vigorous, 
| systematic exertions for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. They have es- 
teemed it the bounden duty of every 








In this state of |, follower of Christ, to do all in his 


power for the promotion of this ob- 
And their missions have been 
successful; their conversions have 


exertions, Chr’stianity, such as it |] been real; they have been continu- 


was, was extended to some provin- 
ces of Gaul and ened to the 
Saxons of England, and in the 


ally enlarging the circle of their 
labors ; they have been continually 
increasing in devotedness and zeal : 


course of time, to all the northern || and when the whole church militant 


nations of Europe. The general 


shall possess the same spirit with 


character of these missions was ex- |; the Moravians, and in the same de- 
actly what might be expected ; they |) gree, then the spirit of this age will 


were performed, not from a sincere 


“have its perfect work,” & from that 


love to souls, nor from a humble || time you may date the beginning of 
desire to promote the glory of God; | the millenium. But the Moravians 


but to extend the dominion of the 
church, that is to say, of the clergy. 
They were undertaken from poiiti- 
cai motives ; they were sustained 


were so few, compared with the 
whole Protestant church, that what 
they could do may hardly be taken 
into the account, and may therefore 


by political intrigue ; and their con- || be considered as nothing. And yet 
versions were too commonly politi- |, we may say, that beside these there 


cal conversions. 
to deny, that some of the missiona- 
ries possessed the spirit of apostles, 


Far be it from me |} were no other efforts. 


or that many of their converts were || ries, the most extraordinary perhaps 


There were, 
indeed, two or three missionary ‘s0- 
cieties ; there were a few missiona- 
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that the world has ever seen, whose 
names will be familiar to genera. 
tions yet to come, as they are now 
to all that love the kingdom of the 
Redeemer. But to what did all this 
amount? The Protestant church, 
asa body, did nothing. ‘To use the 
language of Horne, you might “sum 
up all that t ey had done, and mark 


jt witha cypher.’ They were too 
' busy in contending with the papists, 


and with each other, to think of the 
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Europe and America, roused to a 
vigorous, united, and systematic ef- 
fort; we see the sentiment every 
where prevailing, that every Chris- 
tian is as much bound to do some- 
thing for this cause, as he 1s to ab- 
stain from open immorality ; and 
the neglect of this duty 1s esteemed 
as much an instance of disobedience 
to the known will of God, as the 
positive breach of one of the com- 
mandments of the decalogue. We 


heathen. Such was the state of || see infancy and age, the poor man, 


things in the year 1790. About that 
time, the publications of Carey and 
Horne were the means of a change 
which will never be forgotten.— 
Their voices were like the trumpet 
which will one day break the sium 

bers of the dead. At their call, the 


} church awoke as from the sleep of 


ages, and looking upward, saw “ the 
heavens bright with the ensigns of 
her Saviour’s coming.”? Then be- 
gan a new era; the era of united, 
vigorous, systematic efforts, by dif- 
ferent denominations, for the salva- 
tion of the world. We say this was 
anew era. Such efforts were not 
made in the apostolic age, because 
then the church was not equal to 
them; then the struggle was not 
for dominion, but for existence.— 
Such efforts were not made in the 
middle ages, because then the 
church, properly so called, was al- 
most extinct; then the great object 
was to extend the dominion of an 
ambitious and corrupted priesthood. 
Such efforts have never before been 
made by the Protestants, because, 
while they were quarrelling with 
each other and the Pope, they forgot 
their allegiance to Christ, and the 
eternal warfare between the king- 
dom of light and the kingdom of 
darkness. 

If. The peculiar characteristics 
of the efforts in question, warrant the 
belief that they will be finally suc- 
cessful. And here let us recur to 
facts. We see the church, consist- 


sing of millions of individuals in 
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and the man of wealth, and the man 
of influence, and rank, and power, 
all coming forward to aid the cause 
with their offerings. We see the 
whole conducted under the superin- 
tendence of the best and wisest men 
that can be selected. And all this 
is regarded, not as the extraordinary 
effort of a moment, but as the com- 
mon every day business of Chris- 
tians for centuries to come. I will 
not dwell on the peculiar advantages 
which are offered at the present 
day for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. I will not dwell upon that 
commerce which connects, as with 
a golden chain, the nations, and 
which brings all parts of the world 
into contact with each other; nor 
upon the art of printing, by which 
copies of the scriptures may be mul- 
tiplied with the utmost rapidity ; 
nor upon the improvements which 
have been made in the art of edu- 
cation, by which children may be 
instructed in half the time, and at 
half the expense of any former pe- 
riod. The slightest glance at the 
subject must be perfectly convin- 
cing, not to say overwhelming. If 
there be any such thing as moral 
power, efforts like these must be 
powerful. 

But to complete the argument for 
the final success of these operations, 
it will be necessary to show that 
they can suffer no permanent de- 
cline. In endeavoring to do this, I 
allege, 

First, the fact, that the public is 
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forming a habit of benevolent ex- ,, books of the nursery? Thirty year 
ertion. When an individual has |} hence, these children and youth wil} 
once acquired a habit of doing good, |] constitute no small portion of the 
we, of course, consider it orskaliie | public ; and will not the habit of 
that he will continue to do good. | benevolence be much stronger jp 
Apply the same principle to the |} them than in the present genera. 
present case. From year to year, {| tion, with whom that habit origi. 
the public is doing more and more || nated? The next generation will 
for the propagation of the gospel ;:| be still more extensively educated 
and it has now become a thing of|/in the same habits. With them, 
course with the people of the United | therefore, the force of public opinion 
States,to contribute to this object not || will be still more powerful, and 
Jess than two hundred thousand dol- |} they will be prepared for a still 
larsannually. Now, each of the indi- || greater and more united effort— 
viduals who contribute towards this || Thus, the great operations of bene. 
sum, las formed a habit of doing || vo'ence will receive a new impulse 
good ; and the certainty that he will || in each successive age, and will «9 
continue to do good, arises not)|on from century to century, with 
merely from the force of his own ;! continually increasing momentum, 
indiv.dual habit; sympathy, the | They will be like the waves of a 
force of public opinion, in short, |} rising tempest, when each succes- 
the hahits of all the individuals who || sive one is larger and larger, till 
go to form the mass of the public, |} what was at first only a gentle un- 
exert a powerful influence upon him; !' dulation, comes sweeping along 
so that the public habit is not merely '| with irresistible and overwhelming 
the sum, but, if [I may use the ex- |} power. 

Secondly ; we infer the perma- 


pression, the product of all these 
imlividual habits; and therefore, in || nency of these efforts, from the pro- 
this case, there 1s much more reason bable increase of piety. It cannot 


for believing in the permanency of '| be doubted that piety is peculiarly 
the habit, than in the other. It will || the main spring of the benevolent 


not be said, surely, that the habits 
of this generation are no test by 
which to judge of the habits of the 


operations of our age. None but 
Christian benevolence would grasp 
a design so vast as the conversion 


next. The world has a kind of | of the world; none but Christian 
identity from generation to genera- || faith would believe it possible; 
tion; each successive one growing | none but Christian zeal would at- 
up under the influence of the pre- || tempt to execute it ; and on the 


ceding, acquires its habits, feeling, i 
and principles. And in the pre-ent 
instance, are not extraordinary ef- 
forts made to impress the principles 
in question upon the minds of chil- 
dren and youth? Are not the ri- 
sing generation accustomed from 
infancy to every species of benevo- 
lent enterprise ? Are not the waits 
and woes of suffering humanity, the 
duties and obligations of Christians, 
the final triumph and glory of the 
church, continually set before them, 
not only in the instructions of pa- 
rental love, but even in the toy- 


faith, the benevolence, the zeal of 
Christians, this great enterprise 
must depend for its accomplishment. 
The men of the world may do some- 
thing, surrounded as they are by the 
children of light—by the influence 
of example, by the force of public 
opinion, by the better feelings of 


| humanity, by a thousand other mo- 
| tives like these, they may be indu- 


ced to contribute of their substance; 
they may be borne onward by the 
tide, but place them alone, place 
them out of the reach of Christian 
example and Christian exhortation, 
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znd they will do nothing. They. 
have not the principle of action 
within themselves, and therefore 
they must be propelled by some ex- 
ternal impulse. The whole work 
belongs to Christians, as willing in 
struments in the hands of God ; by 
them it must be carried on to per- 
fection; and where there is much 
genuine piety -much of that piety 
which consists in leve to God and 
love to man, there this work will be 
carried on with a proportionate de- 
ree of zeal. The reason may be 
found in the fact, that piety, where- 
yer it exists, must manifest itself. 
]n former ages, it has been mani- 
fested in the more passive virtues of 
fortitude, patience, and hope. ‘The 
church has passe through the fires 
of persecution ; it has been covered 
with shame and reproach; and the 
exercise of piety has been, to endure 
persecution without shrinking, to 
submit to reproach without mur 
muring.. But now Christians stand 
on an eminence where the sword of 
the persecutor and the obloquy of the 
scorner can never assail them ; their 
piety must therefore be displayed 
in deeds of active benevolence ; and 
these will increase with the increase 
of piety. But it is equally true, 
that prety must increase with the 
increase of benevolent efforts. And 
to prove this, I need not appeal to 
the present state of religion in Eng- 
land and America, compared with 
what it was thirty years ago, nor to 
the numerous revivals which are 
continually taking place around us; 
it will be sufficient to say, that be- 
nevolent exertions call into exercise 
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of true catholicism. In all plans \ 


of universal benevolence, Christians 
of different denominations are bro’t 
more or less into contact with each 
other; they are made to regard 
each other, not with the eye of sec- 
tarian jealousy, but as engaged in a 
common cause,as the followers of the 
same master, as redeemed by the 
blood of the sameSaviour. Whodoes 
not know that such feelings are con- 
ducive to the growth of piety ? Who 
does not know, that in past ages, no- 
thing has been more opposed to the 
influence of evangelical religion,both 
on its professors and on men of the 


| world, than the spirit of sectarian 


controversy ? But this union of 
sentiment and feeling, beside its in- 
fluence on piety, has a direct ten- 
dency to make the church more 
powerful, and all its operations more 
energetic. Let the armies of Im- 
manuel be united in heart and zeal, 
and they must be victorious. To 
borrow an illustration from the poet 
Montgomery, “ In the Bible Society, 
all denominations of Christians are 
blended and lost, like the seven pri- 
mary colors when united in one ray 
of pure and perfect light. In the 
missionary work, though divided, 
they are not discordant, but like the 
same colors when spread out in 
the rainbow, they form a bow of 
promise, an arch of glory, extending 
from earth to heaven, and from hea- 
ven to earth; a bright assurance 
that the storms which have desola- 
ted the world are passing away for- 
ever.” 

Again: Loek at the influence 
which success must have on the ope- 


all the graces of Christians, and with |} rations of the church. Every new 


these graces, as with every thing 
else, exercise is the means of im- 
provement. ‘Thus, piety grows by 


conquest will not only increase the 
zeal, and faith, and courage, and 
enterprise of Christians, but it will 


the operations of benevolence, and || add to their numbers, and strength, 
the operations of benevolence ac- || and power; and thus they will be 


quire new strength by the growth of 
piety, 

Take the subject in another point 
*f view: as it regards the ixcrease 


doubly prepared to march from vic- 
tory to victory. 
I might go on still farther ; but I 


|| trust enough has been said to esta- 
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blish the point, that the benevolent | yet when the universal triumph of 
operations of our age can suffer no | the gospel shall have been effected, 
permanent decline ; that the flame | our voices. may join with the accla. 
which is now kindling, must conti- || mations of heaven, saying, “ THz 
nue to burn and glow, till the earth, || kiIncpDOMS OF THIS WORLD HAVE 
having been purified from all its | BECOME THE KINGDOMS OF OUR 
abominations, shall come forth re- || Lorp anp oF ars CuRist, AND HE 
splendent as gold from the furnace, || sHaLL REIGN FOR EVER.” 
and reflecting the full glory of the |! Y. 
Sun of righteousness. I repeat it, +» @QO««-- 
these operations can terminate only Questions for Theological Students, 
in complete success. ‘Taken toge- with some hints tewards an an. 
ther, they constitute an engine for swer. 
the moral renovation of the world, 
so constructed that it has the prin- 
ciple of its motion within itself: the 
several parts act and react upor 
each other in such a manner that | 
the reaction is always the strongest, | 
and thus it receives a new impulse 
at every movement, and goes on 
with rapidity and power forever in. 
creasing. 

Before I conclude, let me say, | 
that the subject we have been con- 

! 


(Continued from page 40.) 
34. Why was a revelation from 
God necessary ? 
4.1. Because there are some 
| things necessary to be known, which 
the hight of nature cannot discover. 
2. Because those things which the 
light of nature can discover, to those 
who are disposed to make use of 
their powers aright, would remain 
unknown, in a great degree, to most 
men, through the deprav‘ty of their 
hearts, which renders them indis- 
posed to investigate truth and duty. 
A revelation from God is necessa- 
'ry, therefore, to furnish men with 
the knowledge of their duty, and 
with adequate motives for the prac- 


tice of it. Look at the state of the 


sidering, should lead every Chris- 
tian, and especially every minister 
of the gospel, to a careful examina- 
tion of the duties which devolve on 
the followers of the Lord Jesus, li- 
ving at a period so important in the 
history of the church. How shall 
our influence hasten the triumphal |} heathen world. How great a por- 
chariot of our Lord and our Re: || tion of mankind are sunk in bar- 
deemer? Whatever may be the || barism. How many are the slaves 
active Cuties which our situation || of the most debasing superstitions. 
demands, one thing is certain; the || How many are devoted to the wor- 
fact that we live in an age so glo- || ship of gods of the vilest characters. 
rious, calls also for our humblest | How many are living in the prac- 
and liveliest gratitude. Kings, pro- || tice of the worst vices, and in the 
phets, martyrs, and apostles, have | indulgence of the basest passions 
desired to see the things which we || which can degrade human nature. 
see, and have not seen them. We}! And this is not the case with those 
witness the dawning of an everlast- | merely who are in a state of total 





ing day—a day without storms—a || ignorance and barbarism. It is the 
day whose radiance shall never be || case of those who are the most en- 
clouded. We see “ an angel flying |j lightened and polished people, who 
in the midst of heaven, having the !! are yet destitute of the Bible. It 
everlasting gospel to preach to every || was the case of Egypt, and Greece, 
nation, and kindred, and tongue,and || and Rome, in the zenith of their 
people.” And though long before |} glory ; when learning, and art, and 
he shall have finished his flight, our || science, were carried to the Ta 
bones must moulder in the dust; 
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ether things, but they knew litile of 
God, and their duty to him; they 
knew little, and they practised less, 
of their duty to themselves and their 
fellow men. ‘The picture drawn by 
the apostle, in the first chapter to 
the Romans, is in exact accordance 
with that given us by the most ad- 
mired heathen poets, philosophers, 
and historians. The common peo: 

le were addicted to the grossest 
vices; and elevation of rank, and 
riches, and royalty, only afforded 
a wider scope, and more unbounded 
license to the worst passions. Even 
their admired sages and _philoso- 
phers, who are so often held up, by 
modern infidels, as models of purity 
and excellence, are recorded to 
have recommended, and themselves 
to have lived in the practice of vices, 
a bare allusion to which is enough 
to crimson the cheek of modesty. 
And if we had no historical evi- 
dence to that amount, we should 
have reason to conclude that this 
was the state of things, from the 
very character of their gods. For, 
who is ever better than the gods- he 
worships? But the gods of Greece 
and Rome were considered by their 
a as guilty of falsehoods, 
and theft, and cruelty, and revenge, 
and murder, and adultery, and 
drunkenness. Even Jupiter, called 
by them Optimus Maximus, the 
greatest and best, was a notorious 
adulterer; and what were Bacchus 
and Venus, but drunkenness and 
lust personified ? and what was the 
worship offered in their temples, but 
the open and avowed practice of the 
most beastly rites? The gods of 
the Hindoos are no better. Their 
great idol is Juggernaut ; and the 
characteristics of his worship are 
obscenity and blood. When such 
is the religion of mankind, in the 
most enlightened ages and countries, 
Where they have no revelation from 
God, who will say that a revelation 
'S unnecessary ° 
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35. What things are necessary to 
be known, which the light of nature 
cannot discover ? 

4.1. The great thing which is 
necessary to be known, and which 
the light of nature cannot discover, 
is the forgiveness of sin. For, al- 
though the light of nature is suffi- 
cient to discover that men need for- 
giveness, and that God is disposed 
to forgive them, if he can consist- 
ently with the honor of his govern- 
ment; yet,it is impossible for the light 
of nature to discover whether that 
can consistently be done. Indeed, by 
the light of reason alone, we should 
conclude it could not be done. For 
reason would say, that when a good 
law is transgressed, if the trans- 
gressor is suffered to escape with 
impunity, the honor of the govern- 
ment is destroyed, and a door is 
opened for universal rebellion and 
anarchy. Whether there can be 
any way found out, by which these 
evils may be prevented, and the 
transgressor spared, and what that 
way is, must be a matter of pure 
revelation. 2. Another thing ne- 
cessary to be known, and which the 
light of nature cannot discover, and 
intimately connected with the for- 
mer, is the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The way of salvation which the bi- 
ble reveals, through the atonement 
made by Christ, and the application 
of that atonement by the HolySpirit, 
depends upon the doctrine of three 
divine persons in the Godhead, and 
never can be rightly understood 
without a knowledge of that doc- 
trine. 3. Another thing necessary 
to be known, and which the light of 
nature cannot discover, is a be 
state of rewards and punishments. 
For, although reason would teach 
that men are not punished in this 
life according to the demerit of 
their crimes, reason could never 
discover whether there is any future 
state of happiness for any of our 
guilty race, nor whether the punish- 
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ment of the wicked would not con- 
sist in annihilation. Aided by the 
glimmering remains of the original 
revelation made to the patriarchs, 
the philosophers of antiquity rea-| 
soned upon the subject; and _al- | 
though they convinced themselves 
that a future state of rewards and 
punishments was probable, they do 
not seem to have arrived at any 
certain conclusion whether there 
would be one or not, much less to 
any knowledge of its nature and 
duration. 4. Another thing neces- 
sary to be known, and which the 
light of nature cannot discover, 1s, | 
how God is to be worshipped. For, 
although reason could discover that 
we ought to love Ged with all the 
heart, and exercise submission to his 
will, and confidence in his govern- 
ment; yet reason could never dis- 
cover what external observances 
would be proper and acceptable ex- 
pressions of our leve to God, and 
confidence in him ; nor whether any 
particular time or times should be 
stated!y observed for this purpose. 
The Sabbath, then, and all the pro- 
per forms of religious worship, are 
matters of pure revelation. 
( To be continued. ) 
> @BO.«.-- 
For the Christian Repository. 

Messrs. Evirors-—Some time 
since, the writer saw a circular, ad- 
dressed to the Christian public, on 
the propriety of having but one Do 
mestic Missionary Society in the 
state of New York; and stating, if 
such a society meet the apprebation 
of the friends of missions, that 14 
may be proper, at some future time, 
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will concentrate all the efforts of the 
several societies now in operation in 


and insulated state, for the want of 
funds, and numerous other rea ons 
that might be named, they accom- 
plish but little, compared with what 
they might do by systematic and 
united exertion. There is another 
argument in favor of a general Mis- 
sionary Society, namely, it will pos- 
ses, and, of course, impart greater 
influence to its missionaries. Ag 
proof of this, we need only look at 
| the American Board, or the Ameri- 
| can Bible society. None can doubt 
but their influence on the public 
| mind is much greater than it would 
be were they divided into fifty or an 
hundred different societies, scatter- 
ed in every direction over the coun- 
try, and independent of each other. 
With respect to the influence given 
to the missionaries, it is plain, that 
on the plan proposed, the directors 
w ll fee] more responsibility, and be 
likely to select those,and those only, 
who are well qualified for the work. 
Going out under their sanction, a 
missionary will be better received; 
and will labor to better advantage, 
in this and in other states, by being 
under the direction of a society 
whose character and operations are 
well known both at home and a- 
broad. This thopght deserves se- 
rious consideration ; for what can 
| be more important, than to add all 
the weight that is possible to the 
character of a missionary ? 
Having had considerable experi- 
ence in the missionary life, | am 
displeased with the present mode 0! 


re state. In their present divided 


| 


for a convention to meet at Albany, !| conducting missions, for two rea- 


for the purpose of forming one. ‘The 
proposed plan coincides with the 
views and feelings of the writer. 
He has thought much on the sub. 
ject ; and, by the request of some 
of his friends, will communicate his 
thoughts to. you. He is of opinion 
that such a plan will greatly aid the 
cause of missions, masmuch as it 


-ons: First, the immense expense? 
society is at for so little labor ; and 
secondly, there is much labor per- 
| formed, without an fit. ‘The 
: y profit. 
| seed is indeed scattered upon the 
|| ground, but it is not covered ; and 
if in some instances it be covered, It 
is not cherished when the blades 
appear. 
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Now, to remedy these evils, I 
ropose the following plan : Let two 
missionaries, well qualified, be com. 
missioned to labor six months in the 
counties of A. B.; and two more, 
for the same time, in the counties of 
Ce —— other fields as the di- 
rectors shall think proper. Let the 
missionaries be directed to perform 
circuits of two, three, or four weeks. 
A. for instance, shall preach in the 
town of M. on such a Sabbath, and 
spend most of the week there ; the 
next week in the town of N.; the 
one succeeding, in the town of Q., 
& make appointments for B., who is 
tofollow him. The reader will readily 
see the superior advantages of this 
mode. Many more people will have 
an opportunity to fon the gospel. 
According to the present mode, if a 
missionary call at a settlement, and 
make an appointment to preach, but 
few of the inhabitants receive the 
information ; and if they all do, it 
is not always the case that people 
can leave their business at a mo- 
ment’s warning. But on the plan 
proposed, notice is given two or 
three weeks before the time, and it 
will spread through the neighbor- 
hood, and the people will make pre- 
parations accordingly. If the preach- 
er is faithful, and the Spirit accom- 
panies truth to the heart ; if sinners 
are awakened, and the laborer does 
all he can to bring the fruit to ma- 
turity ; yet if his commission is ex- 
pired, and he is obliged to leave the 
field at the time of harvest, his com- 
panion in the work immediately 
enters in, and gathers the wheat in- 
to the garner of the Lord. By this 
means, thot is watered which Paul 
planted, and increase is given by 
God ; societies are planted ; church- 
es are formed, and continually 
blessed with the bread and the wa- 
ter of life. By not pursuing a plan 
of this kind, hundreds who received 
their first religious impressions from 


the labors of our missionaries, are 


‘eft to wander as sheep without a 


| 
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shepherd, liable tobe driven about 
by every wind of doctrine blown up 
by designing men. is 

Another part of the plan is, that 
the missionaries be directed, as soon 
as they establish themselves, to re- 
quest the people in the several 
towns where they labor, to circulate 
subscriptions for the missionary 
fund, payable at a given time ; and 
let proper persons be appointed to 
take these subscriptions, and when 
due, collect them, and send the 
amount to the Treasury. In this 
way, you will be able to collect 
nearly enough to pay your mission- 
aries. 

Let the missionaries also be di- 
rected to make returns of the state 
of the circuit thus formed, to the 
Board ; that the directors may ap- 
point other two, to go on to the same 
ground for a given time, with dis- 
cretionary power to vary the circuit 
as circumstances may seem to re- 
quire. In many instances it may 
be expedient to vary. Some of the 
towns may soon be able to have a 
minister of their own; two others 
may unite, and support one. In 
some places, there may be no pro- 
spect of usefulness. In such cases, 
the missionary should be left to pur- 
sue that course which he may deem 
most proper. 

Should there be a general society 
formed on the plan now proposed, it 
would be but a short time before 
missionaries the most faithful & ju- 
dicious would fill our wastes. ‘The 
treasury would be full, & you would 
be able to occupy every vacant town 
of any considerable importance in 
the state ; and soon every part of the 
Union would be supplied with able 
ministers of the New Testament. — 

That this is not a visionary opi- 
nion, you may see by a slight exa- 
mination of the scheme adopted by 
the Methodists. Their preachers 
are appointed to their circuits for 
one year, subject to a removal by 
the presiding elder. They appoint 
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On Missionary Fields. 


their circuit stewards and class |) experienced and judicious farmers. Let 


stewards. Their circuit stewards | 


preside over the class stewards, and 
issue circulars to rouse them to du- 
ty. The class stewards preside over 
the pecuniary concerns of the class, 
and call upon the members to pay 
their quarterly dues. This money, 
in some of the circuits, is sufficient 
to pay the salaries of their preach- 
ers ; in others it falls short. In such 
cases, the difference is made up at 
the yearly conference, when they 
draw upon the general fund. By 
this economical management, the 
Methodists are able to support their 
funds, multiply their ministers, and 
extend their labors over all the 
country. Can you not go and do 
likewise ? W. 
+> BBO «s-- 
For the Christian Repository. 
MISSION ARY FIELDS. 

The time has arrived, when arrange- 
ments should be made for the cu!tiva- 
tion of Missionary. fields, for the ensu- 
ing season. [ft was a happy suggestion 
which first proposed this mode of doing 
good. In no other way can those who 
reside in the country generally exert 
themselves with so much effect, to pro- 
mote the great work of spreading the 
gospel. The difficulty of raising money 
to contribute for charitable objects, has 
no place here. No money is wanted. 
Most of our landholders have a small 
piece of ground, which they can spare 
witnout the least inconvenience. They 
have usually more enclosed than they 
can cultivate profitaBly for themselves. 
And it will be a benefit to the land to 
have it well tilled. Most of our young 
men can give three or four day’s labor, 
in the course of the season, without de- 
tracting at all from the amount of their 
other earnings. The necessary team 
work can be easily procured; and the 
whole operation may go on, in every 
neighborhood, without embarrassment 
to any one. And when the fruits of 
the earth are gathered in, a large amouat 
may be paid into the treasury of the 
Lord, and no one feel the poorer for it. 

Let the fellowing statement be care- 
fully considered. Suppose the mem- 
bers of each religious society should ap- 
point a general committee of superin- 
tenderce, eomposed of some of the most 


this committee select, in every neigh. 
borhood, one of the most enterprising 
young men. Let this young man engage 
to himself seven associates, to form a 
class, of which one shall be the head. 
Let the committee of superintendence 
engage an acre of ground inghe neigh- 
borhood of each class, and provide the 
necessary teams and seed. Let them 
judge what work is necessary to be 
done, and when, and give notice to the 
head of the class. Let him call out his 
class, and perform the labor. It is be- 
lieved that three days labor each, with 
, the necessary teams, will raise on that 
acre 20) bushels of potatoes, which will 
be worth three sixteenths of a dollar per 
bushel. 

Now, I will suppose that there are 
—". inhabitants in the county of Onei- 

a. 
be correct. Suppose one in five to be 
willing to give three days labor for this 
object. There will then be 6400 la- 
borers, and 800 acres can be cultivated. 

| [feach acre yields 200 bushels of pota- 
toes, or something else equivalent, the 
amount will be 160,000 bushls. which,at 

the price above stated, will give 30,000 
dollars. If only half that amount should 
be raised in this county, it would be a 
great advance upon what has been done 
hitherto for charitable objects. And 
who will say, that this cannot be done 
with perfect ease? And who, that va- 
lues the privilege of doing good, will 
not rejoice to be assisted in devising 
ways and means to do it to the greatest 
amount, and with the greatest conve- 
nience to himself? 

I mentioned potatoes, for the conve- 
nience of calculation ; but I believe that 
other reots might be raised, which would 
yield a still greater profit frem the same 
labor. And probably it would be best, 
for the convenience of marketing, that a 
variety of articles should be raised.— 
Perhaps some would choose to raise 
grain of the several kinds. But I am 
decidedly of the opinion that roots are 
more profitable than grains. 

I make no suggestion asto the particular 
objects to which the amount thus raised 
shall be appropriated, because I should 
choose that the different denominations 
of Christians should select their own ob- 
jects, and bestow their charities where 
they please. There is room enough for 


us all to make exertions ; and there is’ 


no need of any strife among us, other 


I have not the census at hand, to. 
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Revival at Brownhelm in Ohio. 


than who shall do most for the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ, and for the 
benefit of our fellow men. 
AGRICOLA. 

Pp. S. The whole population of the 
tate of New-Yerk is 1,372,812. If 
every 40 of these should cultivate an 
acre, at the above rate, the amouut 
would be 1,287,011 dollars and 25 cents. 
The whole population of the United 
States is 9,638,166; and if every 40 of 
these should *‘ go and do likewise,” the 
amount would be 9,035,780 dollars, 62 
and a half cents. And if this amount, 
thus easily raised, should be annually 
employed in chasing away the moral 
darkness which overspreads nine tenths 
of the human race, how soon would a 
mighty effect be produced! How 
soon Would ‘‘the dark places of the 
earth’? cease to be * full of the ha- 
bitations of cruelty,’’ and the enslaved 
and degraded inhabitants rise to the 
rank of men ! 

+ 
Extract of a letter addressed to one of the 
Editors of the Christian Repository. 

My Dear Str—lI shall endeavor to 
give you some account of the recent 
powerful effects of the gospel in Brown- 
helm, state of Ohio. The happy change_ 
in that society, when compared with 
similar changes that are frequently oc- 
uring in older and more populous so- 
ieties, may appear small; but it ac- 
uires a magnitude and importance, 
rhea we consider, that it has occurred 
in the midst of a new country, thinly 
nhabited, and for the most part totally 
lestitute of means, and still more desti- 
ute of piety. There have been in B. 
some favorable appearances ever sitce 
* preacher was stationed there, which is 
iow about a year; and soon after his 
dination, which I think occurred in 
ipril, they became more visible. Du- 
ing the summer, there were some in- 
viduals very serious, and anxiously 
oncerned for their souls. A few were 
idded to the church, but more remained 
h a desponding and distressed state. 
Q the latter part of the season, there 
vere some instances of remarkable and 
sudden conversion. A spirit of prayer 
a8 been increasing among the pious, 
and of concern and inquiry among the 
inbelieving. At the communion in 
vanuary last, sixteen were admitted, 
Principally young persons, and remarka- 
ly promising. As many more were 


| 
| 


| 
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supposed to have obtained a degree of 
comfort, but were restrained by doubts 
and fears; whijst a number of others 
were deeply impressed. 

The aspect presented by this work of 
the Lord, is peculiarly pleasing. Its 
subjects are generally young persons, in 
the bloom of youth, of good sense and 
intelligence in the ordinary branches of 
knowledge ; and as a further demonstra- 
tion of the power of divine grace, some 
of them were the most gay, careless, and 
thoughtless abont serious things, and 
seemed to do all in their power to fortify 
themselves against religious impressions. 
There is much reason to hope that reli- 
gion is taking such a hold of the minds 
of this people, that its fervor will not 
soon abate ; and that, as far as its effects 
have been visible, they will continue to 
increase in the heart till the day of 
complete redemption. That society has 
been remarkable for its peace & harmo- 
ny. All are of one heart and one mind. 

It will naturally be eaquired, by what 
instrumentality has this attention to re- 
ligion been effected? Means, in that 
country, as may be readily conceived, 
are not very abundant. Books are few ; 
preachers are few ; roads are bad, and 
means of conveyance very rarely pos- 
sessed. But they have means of know- 
ledge enough to make enlightened 
Christians, when employed by the Holy 
Spirit. When the heart is opened, the 
word will be attended to. ‘To accom- 
plish this, in the present case, means 
were not wanting. Several of the young 
females were first awakened at a school, 
by the prayers and admonitions of a 
pious instructress. Some impressions 
were perhaps made at reading meetings 
of the young females, and some by the 
instructions and prayers of parents:— 
The very unanimous agreement in the 
prayers of Christians, no doubt, effected 
its object according to the promise, in 
obtaining the outpourings of the Spirit. 
But the chief instrument in this work, is 
doubtless a faithful pastor, who is an 
example of living piety to his flock ; 
who seeks not theirs, but them; who, we 
believe, prays much, and is ** instant in 
season and out of season ;’’ who exhorts 
‘\ with all long suffering and patience ;”’ 
and who, in shert, gives himself ** whol- 
ly tothe work.’’ It is such labors that 
the Lord has promised to bless; and 
where they are performed, we shall not 
only see revivals occasionally, and in- 
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tervals of stupidity and deadness, but 
religion untnterruptedly increasing. 

A concluding remark. which may 
serve as a bint to those whe are settling 
in a new country. is, that the families in 
B. are chiefly from ove place, (Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) and were selected as in- 
dustrious and sober people. The set- 
tleineat commenced about fonr years 
ago; aud is farther advanced in moral 
and religions improvement, than many 
others in that country of ten years 
slang. 

Yours, &e. . 

P.S. Since writing the above, I 
jearn, by a letter just received. that the 
work continves, and has made some im- 
pression apon neighboring settlements. 

i 
ABSTRACT OF INTELLIGENCE, 
SEAMEN. 
Extract of a letter from a Minister in 
Nantucket. \ | 

‘© A Tract Society has been formed in this 
place, which is succee ing admirsbly. Our |} 
Marine Bible Society lives, in spite of apathy 
and violence But the means of these socie | 
ties are unequal to the wanis of our own peo || 
ple. Of our 2000 seamen, probably not one }) 
tenth have as vet a Testament ora Tract.— 








Among the seamen einployed in the cod | 
fishery, a mast happy change has been eff-et- | 
ed within eight years The proportion of 
praying souls among them, is equal to that 
among the same number of farmers in any 
favored section, of Connecticut. Several 
large and lovely churches bave recently been | 
gathered privcipally from among these. On 


board of our whale sh’ps, several revivals 
have been effeeted by the reading of tracts ; 
but the moral condition of whalemen is very 
different from that of the class above men 
tioned. ”’— Christian Herald. 
The chureh lately occupied bv the Baptist 
Congregation in Charleston, S.C is now oc 
eupied as a Mariners Church. A Mariners 
Church has also been ope:.ed in Savannah. 


THE INDIANS. 

The American Society for promoting the | 
civilization and gener»l improvement of the | 
Ind’an tribes within the United States.—A 
society bearing the above designation has 
been rec. ntly formed at the city.of Washing. , 
ton, under auspices which promise much for | 
the general eapeweanent of our red brethren. 
The list of officers comprises the ex-presi- 
dents of the United States, the\.vice presi - 
deut, the heals of departments, judges of the 
supreme court of the United States, the go- \ 
vernors of the several states and territories, 
Indian agents, the presidents and professors of 
the universities and colleges in the United 
States, and a number of distinguished elergy - 
men and laymen not comprised in the above 
list.—Chr. Her. 

















| 








Civilization of the Indians.—The &, 
tary of War vA laid before Gm 
port of the expen:itures made under the 2 
to provide for the civilization of the Indi 
tribes: from which it appears, that from the 
{2th of Feb. 1820, to the 24th of Dec, 1834. 
both inclusive, the aggregate sum paid for the 
civilization of the Indian tribes was $16 695.. 
80 Of this sum, eb rene have been a. 
plied through the different missionary ¢s(,. 
blishments of the Moravians, the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, the Uniied Fo. 
reign Missionary Society, the Baptist Mj. 
sionary Societies, and the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia. For Indian youth 
the Mission School in Cornwall, $1438 : anq 
the Baptist Mission School at Great Cross. 
ings, Ken. $400: and the sum of $778 ha, 
been paid for the Rev. Dr. Morse's yisit o/ 
observation and inspection —7b, 





UNITED FORFIGN MISSIONARY SOCTETY, 
The following particulars respecting the 
missions of this society are from the Mis. 
sionary Register for February and March, 
Union Mission —Since the date of our 
last publication, we have received from the 
superntendant of the Union Mission, a letter 
ot the 12th of November, and his journal for 
the mouths of September and October, Ip 
the journal, it is mentioned under date of the 
15th of October, that 400 of the Cherokees 


| were on their march to the Osage country ; 


and in the letter 25 day- later, it is said, that 
nothing n¢w had occurred in relation to the 
war. We cannot but hope that the rumor of 
a great battle and of the defeat of the Osa- 
ges, which has been published in the news- 
papers if not altogether unfounded, is at 
least greatly exaggerated. At the latest date, 
the general health of the mission family was 
improving. mr. Woodruff and miss Foster 
were united in marriage, on the 11th of No- 
vember. 

Great Osage Mission.—A letter from xr, 
Sprague, dated the 8th of November, with: 
postscript of the 11th gives the melancholy 
information of the death of mrs. Montgome- 
ry. and of four of the infants of the family, 
mrs. Belcher, whose infant died on the se- 
cond day after its birth, continued seriously 
il. The whole family had been afflicted with 
the fever and ague ; but most of them were 
convalescent 

In addition to the above, the Register for 
March observes: It is now our painful duty 
to record the departure of mr. Seeley. He 
was seized with the pleurisy on the 11th No 
vember, and expired on the 22d. ‘The jour 
nal under date of the 26th November, men’ 
tions that Dr. Belcher was then very |o¥, 
aid his case extremely doubtful. On the Sth 
December, it is stated that the sick were re 
covering and that the prospect then was that 
the family would soon enjoy a comfortable 
state of health ; and miss Weller in a letter 
of the 21st of that month. remarks that the 
health of the family was still improving. | 

Tuscarora Mission —From this :issi0; 
we continue to receive very pleasing inform* 
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the youth of the tribe. mentioned in a for- 
yer letters still prevailed ; and thet a new 
ase of deep convielion had oceurred. : 
Seneca Mission —The chiefs aud most of 
their” people appear Co have entire confi: ence 
in ther Dew missionary, (Rev. mr, Harris) 
god are attentive to ts Instructions. 

In the month of December, a deputation 
fom the Pasnse, Omahaw, Kansts, and Orto 
tries of Indians, west of he Mississippi vi- 
sted New-York, and had an interview with 
the vectors of the United Forcvign Mission. 
ary Soeety. They expressed a st: ong desire 
fr the instruction and civilization of their 
eopie, but were unable to enter into any 
jefinite «rrangements with the Society. uil 
they shonla consult their ‘* chiefs and bro- | 
thers at home"? 

messrs Lesslie and Giddings, who had been 
appointed to ore the Indian country, bad 
been provicentiatly. prevented from fully ae- 
complishing their object, but had recom. || 
mended these very tribes as most worthy of || 
the attention of the Society. 

ur. M‘Koy, the Baptist missionary at 
Fort Wayne has aseh ol of 48 Indian chil 
dren, who are making good progress in learn 
ing and agricuiture, Many ofthe adults have 
abandoned the vice of intemperance, and ap 
pear greatly reformed in their conduct 

The Methodists haye lately established a 
nission to the Wyandot Indians, Rev. J. B. 
Finley is aypointed their missionary. 

A southern ‘paper states, that the Cherokee 
ladians have recently divided their country | 
into several districts; have laid a tax on their | 
people, to build a court house in each ; have 
appointed cireuit judges; and, in other re 
speets, are adopting the laws and manners of 
evilized life. , 

\. W. Coast.—mr. Whitney, one. of the 
missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, writes, 
“} have taken. some pains to inquire into the | 
state of the Indians on the N. W coast of | 
America. None with,whom I have con- 
versed, will admit it practicable to establish a 
mission, except with one tribe, called Cly- 
zarne, in about the latitude of 560 N: A pious 
young man of my acquaintance, said he was 
lately conversing with the Chief of this tribe, 
relative to or establishment ; who inquired | 
why we did not eome there? Beeause no | 
one will give them pretection, was the reply. 
“Tell them to come here.” said he ; © 1 will : 
protect them.’? This chief is considered the | 
most powerful on the coast. The colony at’ 
Columbia river are. much in want of a good 
mssionary.? 





THE JEWS. 


The cause of the Jews is engaging much at- 
tention inEurope; & many pleasing indications 
are to be seen, of an increasing disposition |] 
among them to listen to the gospel of Jesus | 
Christ. he LondonSociety for theConversion 
of the Jews, has two or three missionaries in 
their service, employed among the Jews on 
the continent, particularly in Poland and the 
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In a short letter fromthe missionary it |! vicinity, where they are most numerous.— 


Dr Pinkerton, at a late interview with the 
committee of thac society. pointed out on the 
map a district, comprehendin: Russian and 
Austrian Poland, aid a part of furkey, in 
which he ssid at least three millions of Jews 
were to befound. Among these, he declared 
there is an unusual spirit of inquiry opon the 
subject of Christianity and a readiness to re- 
ceive the New Tesiament which surpasses 
expe tation As he himse’f travelled tnrough 
‘heir towns. they would often exe¢laim, *Here 
comes the Bible man, and he will give us 
ilebrew New ‘Testaments.” Drs. Hender- 
son and Patterson. white travelling in the 
heart of that district. writes that at one place 
Berdichef, where there are 16,000 Jews re- 
sident, they found a Bible Society in active 
opyration ; an’ who, say they, do you suppose 
were the most zealous supporvers of it? The 
Jews. Vhey further decl.re. that smong an 
interesting colony of Karatte Jews at Lutsk, 
they found the Hebrew New Testament in 
geveral circulation, and spoken of with the 
greatestrespect Andthey add. that where- 
ver they went, in those parts, their lodgings 
wera actually besieged by Jews, who came 
asking for he Hebrew New Testament. 

The American Society for meliorating the 
condition of the Jews was formed about two 
‘ears ago, aad incorporated by the iegisiature 
of this state. Vhe late De. Boudinot was its 
president. Hitherto the directors have heen 
occupied in opening a correspondence. and 
preparing the way for fituce operations. — 
thee has recently arrived from Europe, on 
a special mission to this society. a co verted 
Jew, named Jadownisky. He was baptized 
in Frankfort, by the Rev. Dr Spiess in April 
last. He is sent out asthe arent of Count 
Von der Recke, a benevolent nobleman of 
Overdyk in Westphalis, who has devoted 
himself and his wealth to the cause of the 
Jews. It appears, thata great obstacle to the 
conversion of Jews to the Chris:ian faith, has 
been, and still is, the hatred and persecution 
to which thev are exposed from their own 
nation, and the general distrust and suspicion 
with which, in Europe at least. they are re- 
gerded-by professing Ch: istians ‘Toremove 
this obstacle, the American Society proposed, 
at their formation to-‘invite and receive from 
any part of. the world, sueh Jews as do al 
resdy profess the Christian religion, or are 
desirous to. reecive Christian instruction, te 
form them into acolows, and to furnish them 
with ordinances and employment” — Dr, 
Boudinot, in his will, bequeathed to this so. 
ciety 4000 acres of land, in Warren county, 
Penns; |lvania, as the site of the proposed 
colony. Count Von der Recke has made 
some attempts to accomplish the same object 
in Germany; and has purchased for the sum 
of 20,000 rix dollars, a tract of land of about 


40 acres, with buildi gs f-rmerly used as a- 


monastery, and commenced fitting it up as.an 
Asylum, He proposes to receive into this 
asylum such Jews asembrace the Christian 
faith, and provide them with instruction and 
eiaployment ; that afier suitable trial, and. 
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after they have been instructed in agritulture 
and the mechanic arts, they may be prepared 
to join the proposed colony in America.— 
And he has sent over mr. Jadownisky to ex- 
plain his views to the American Society, and 
make arrangements for a co-operation in 
their plans. mr. Jadownisky is ayoung man, 
22 years of age, and is now pursuing a course 
of study in this country, uuder the patronage 
of the American Society, to qualify himself 
for the ministry of the gospel, as a messenger 
of merey tothe House of his Fathers. The 


‘Board have undertaken to provide for his 


maintenance aud educetion; and have issued 
an address to the Christian public, earnestly 
requesting contributions in aid of their funds. 





MISSIONARY DEPOSITORY. 
Received for the A B. C. F M. from Feb. 
28th, to. March 18th. 1822. 
Utica. First Pres. Soc. col. m. con. $7 13 
Clinton. Avails of missionary ground, 
by two children of the Rev. J, 
Bradley, 62 
Ag. Miss. Soc. No. 2, avails of a 
missionary field, 
Hamilton College, avails of a field 
cultivated by students, 
Hard soap, by a lady, sold for 
Trenton. A box of clothing, by fe- 
maies, estimated at 
From the Utica Sab School Ass. cash, 
$1 41; 17 testaments, $8 50; 1 
bible, $1 25; 2 small books, HO 50, 11 66 
87 71 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent. 
Utica, March 18, 1822. 
Credit for the 27 bushels of oats, and 
47 bushels of corn, mentioned in the last 
number of the Repository, should have been 
given to the First Agricultural Missionary 
Society of Clinton. 
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22 75 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We think “ Melvin” has poetical talents 
which will do honor to the cause of religion ; 
and while we return him thanks for the piece 
inserted in this number, we sincerely hope it 
will not be the last. 

* Aquila”’ is received, and notwithstanding 
the subject is an important one, his piece is 
written with so much haste and inaccuracy as 
to render it inadmissible in its present form. 





NOTICE TO PATRONS. 

Since this publication commenced, we have 
learnt that there is another of the same name 
at Wilmington, Del. For the sake of dis- 
tinction, therefore, this publication will 
hereafter be called the Utica Christian Re- 
pository. . 

After the communication in this number 
signed ** Y,” had gone to press, we observed 
its appearance in the Christian Spectator.— 
We know not how to account for this fact : 
but of this we are certain, that the manu- 
script, several weeks ago, was forwarded to 
as for publication. 





.  Forthe Christian Repository. 
DEMANDS OF THE HEATHEN, 


Must we poor heathen ever lie 
Within the reach of mercy’s call ; 
Nor fix our prospect in the sky ; 
Beyond this ball ? 
Did ne’er a Saviour’s precious life 
The ransom for our bondage pay ; 
And open to our darken’d sight, 
Eternal day ? 


Is there for usno Holy Book, 

To guide our‘lonely, wandering way ; 

To teach our souls at him to look, 
On him to stay ? 


Did God ne’er give a day of rest ; 
(A sacred embryo of Heaven ;) 
Are Christians only to be blest ; 

For this was’t giv’n? 
Must we ne’er hear the preacher’s voice, 
The glorious gospel sound proclaim ; 
To make our broken bones rejoice, 

In Jesus’ name? 


Our lonely way is dark and drear ; 
No hopes for us beyond the grave ; 
Our gods can never, never hear, 
Nor ever save. 
Though oft we worship and adore, 
And plead, and ery, and cry again; 
Still they are deaf; they have no power 
To save from sin, 
O Christians, listen to our cry ! 
Come, haste, and swift deliverance bring; 
Come in the name of.the Most High, 
Your glorious King ! 
Come teach us how to pray, and praise 
The only God, whom you adore ; 
Help us to him our voices raise» 
Hence evermore. 
O! have you been redeemed by blood; 
By one so glorious! so divine ; 
Has Christ th’ atoning ransom paid, 
To free from sin ? 


And will you, can you still delay ; 
While we in midnight darkness grope, 
Will you not send one blissful ray ; 
One gleam of hope ? 
O, when the trumpet loud shal! sound, 
And wake the slumbers of the tomb, 
And Christ in awful judgment crown’d, 
Shall fix our doom ; 
Then must we sink in shame and die, 
While you in glorious grace array’d, 
Shall mount aloft with Christ on high, 
Forever saved ? 
Come, Christians, come, our hopes to raise: 
Come, and the gospel tidings bring : 
Come, let us join with you to praise 
Our common King! 


MELVIN. 


The Rev. Benner Trier is appointed 


President of Dartmouth College. 
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